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EDITORIAL 


The Pathetic Symphony 


Y a happy coincidence an orchestral recording 
ee from His Master’s Voice last month which 

might have been expressly published to test the 
effectiveness of the Concert Autoradiogram with the 
new H.M.V. Hyper-Sensitive Pick-up, on which I am 
enjoying the privilege of playing records at present. 
This was Tchaikovsky’s Pathetic Symphony played by 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and conducted by 
Wilhelm Furtwangler on six red discs. Although I 
fancy I have apprehended the remarkable quality of 
this H.M.V. instrument, I do not propose to expatiate 
upon that topic until I have heard upon it a number of 
recordings already familiar to me. What I must 
expatiate on is this new recording of the Pathetic 
Symphony, which on any instrument will be by far 
the best recording of this symphony which has yet 
been achieved. I would not have believed it possible 
for any conductor and orchestra to give me such a 
fresh thrill from the Pathetic Symphony as to make me 
play it through on four consecutive evenings and 
tempt me at the present moment to throw aside my 
pen and play it again for the fifth time. 

I turn back to the first volume of THE GRAMOPHONE 
and find myself writing : 

“A composer like Tchaikovsky has g¢xpressed so 
perfectly that fin-de-siécle weariness from which many 
of us in our adolescence found it hard to extricate 
ourselves, that even at the risk of boring my readers 
I must make some attempt to express what this 
particular symphony sounded for my inner ear, 
because Tchaikovsky had an emotional influence which, 
if not quite comparable with the influence of Rousseau, 
was certainly as great as Byron’s a century later. 
Vesti la giubba! 1 no longer believe that the tragic 
bassoon which groans forth during the introduction 
its protest against the unendurable complexity of 
modern life is really tragic. I believe now that it is 
merely neurasthenic, which is not quite the same 
thing. But twenty years ago, when those lugubrious 
strains pierced the blue haze of the tobacco smoke 
(at Queen’s Hall) and reached my heart, how truly 
tragic that bassoon was! I know now that what it 
really reached was my solar plexus, and I know now 


that the whining melody on the strings which repeats 
and repeats itself through the first movement was not 
so much charged with all the human grief that ever 
was, as with a kind of epileptic irritability of mind. 
But twenty years ago, all sorrow, all hope deferred, 
all the tragic sense of human failure, 

* Where youth grows pale and spectre-thin and dies, 

Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs ’ 

was in the first movement of the Pathetic Symphony, 
and if I wanted to heap the Pelion of neurotic prose 
upon the Ossa of neurotic music, could I not go home 
when the concert was finished and read Dostoievsky 
until the sparrows chirped in a dripping London 
dawn, and in the yard of the London General Omnibus 
Company behind my room in Grosvenor Road 
inspectors jangled bells and tested the steps of those 
horse-drawn vehicles that already seem as remote as 
mammoths ? It is all very well to laugh at the shrouded 
and confused horizons of youth, but when one looks 
back on them now they appear more romantic, more 
beautiful, more fraught with magical potentialities 
than the clear-cut, heavy, thunderous horizons of 
middle-age. And so why should I not go on believing 
that bassoon to be a tragic bassoon, and believing that 
melody so many times repeated to be a wail and not 
a whine, and believing that my heart is still being 
played upon by the tears of things and that my solar 
plexus is not being troubled by uncomfortably low 
vibrations and that the first movement of the Pathetic 
Symphony does express grief and not merely a 
grievance. 

“‘ But if the first movement led one’s imagination 
through dripping, grey, and hopeless dawns, through 
what sombre and subtle twilights was one led by the 
second movement ! In those days it was the fashion for 
writers whether of verse or prose to perceive in the 
barrel-organ one of the greatest illustrators of human 
emotion, and by how many French symbolists, and 
by how many English decadents was a barrel-organ 
playing at twilight held up as the most intimate 
expression of human heartbreak ! I am sure that the 
barrel-organ which served Huysmans, Mallarmé, 
Laforgue, Verlaine, Arthur Symons, George Moore, 
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and I know not how many more besides, always. 


played the second movement of the Pathetic Symphony. 
Shortly after the piccolo, like a romantic errand-boy, 
has gone whistling past in the twilight we hear that 
tragic bassoon again, trying to interrupt the barrel- 
organ by wishing that it had never been born. Twenty 
years ago I thought that the pizzicato note on the 
violins which brings the movement to a conclusion 
was as dramatically inevitable as the click of the 
shears of Atropos, but now when I listen to it I some- 
times wonder whether it was not the click of Tchaik- 
ovsky’s tongue in his cheek. 

“Even in the relatively cheerful third movement 
Tchaikovsky manages to convey an impression of the 
human soul’s imprisonment in modern life, and to 
make its cheerfulness resemble the cheerfulness of a 
squirrel running round and round in its wheel. And 
if for a moment the audience is allowed to cherish an 
illusion of human joy circumscribed though it be, 
the gloom of the last movement is as gloomy as any- 
thing could be. And gloomiest of all is that tragic 
bassoon, again making as shamelessly direct an 
appeal to the human emotions as a lame beggar 
- outside a cathedral. . . .” 

I am not prepared now to withdraw entirely that 
piece of impressionist criticism, but this new recording 
has made me feel that I was much nearer to fair 
judgment of the importance of the Pathetic Symphony 
when I was a young man than when I wrote about it 
in the mood of 1923. In spite of its almost hysterical 
appeal to emotion Furtwangler has returned to the 
symphony its tragic dignity. 

In the September of that year, 1923, our reviewer 
was thanking H.M.V., Sir Landon Ronald, and the 
Royal Albert Hall Orchestra for the success of the 
five double-sided black records just issued at 37s. 6d., 
and finding little to criticize except one or two cuts in 
the second movement and the inaudibility of the 
drum beats in the second movement. A month later 
Columbia published a considerably cut version with 
Sir Henry Wood as the conductor, which I liked less 
than the H.M.V. version, though congratulating 
Columbia on the welcome innovation of including 
an album with their major works. I pointed out at 
the same time that they would be well advised to 
print the name of the work on the back of the album 
because we were hoping to see many such albums on 
our shelves in the course of the future! The next 
version of the Pathetic Symphony came from Parlo- 
phone in January 1925. It was conducted by Dr. 
Weissmann and in spite of “ serious mutilation of the 
third movement ” occupied six discs, costing 31s. 6d. 
By this time H.M.V. had reduced their black discs 
to 6s. 6d. apiece and added an album so that the work 
cost five shillings less than when it was first published 
eighteen months previously. Our reviewer, though 
still awarding the palm to H.M.V., praised the 
excellence of the Parlophone strings, and gave an 
exclamation mark to the fact that the big drum in the 
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third movement was “ most undoubtedly present an 
on the mark.” I voted the Parlophone not so good a 
the H.M.V. version but much better than th 
Columbia. After this we had electrical versions with 
Albert Coates, Koussevitzky, Oscar Fried, and othen, 
conducting, but none of them was sufficiently electrical 
to persuade me to recant my opinion of the Pathetic 
Symphony quoted above, and until this new H.M.Y, 
version came along last month I should have been 
willing to wager that no performance ever woulf 
induce me to recant. I still think the music neurotic, 
I still think that in Tchaikovsky’s own words “ it 
penetrated by subjective sentiment.” But I do now 


agree with Rosa Newmarch that “ the overwhelming 


energy of the third movement and the abysmal 
sorrow of the finale, seem, however, to express some. 
thing more than personal apprehension and despair,” 
I will go so far indeed as to affirm that the last Adagio 
Lamentoso provides the most suitable musical epitaph 
upon that disastrous nineteenth century for whos 
material triumphs every year of its successor seems to 
extract from humanity a harsher and ever harsher 
payment. 

On February 23rd, 1893, Tchaikovsky wrote to his 
nephew, Vladimir Davidov : 

*¢ Just as I was starting on my journey (the visit to 
Paris in December 1892), the idea came to me for @ 
new symphony. This time with a programme : but 
a programme of a kind which remains an enigma to 
all—let them guess it who can. The work will be 
entitled ‘A Programme Symphony (No. 6)’ ... 
During my journey, while composing it in my mind, 
I frequently shed tears. Now I am home again | 
have settled down to sketch out the work from it, 
and it goes with such ardour that in less than fo 
days I have completed the first movement, while th 
rest of the Symphony is clearly outlined in my head. 
There will be much that is novel as regards form in 
this work. For instance, the finale will not be a grea 
Allegro, but an Adagio of considerable dimension. 
You cannot imagine what joy I feel at the conviction 
that my day is not yet over, and that I may still 
accomplish much.” 

It will be recalled that Beethoven in his Ninth 
Symphony made the innovation of writing a Scherz 
as a second movement and following it with an 
Adagio. It is difficult not to fancy that when Tchaik- 
ovsky originally conceived his Sixth Symphony he did 
not intend to compose an Adagio in a mood of serenity 
utterly different from that ultimate Adagio Lamentosd 
he did compose. 

Alas, by the end of May 1893 when Tchaikovsky 
varried in England to receive the degree of Doctor 0 
Music from Cambridge University cheerfulness had 
departed from him and he was writing to his nephew : 

‘I suffer, not only from torments: that cannot be 
put into words (there is one place in the Sixth 
Symphony where they seem to me to be adequately 
expressed), but of a hatred to strangers, and al 
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indefinable terror—though of what, the devil only 
knows.” 

Nevertheless, nobody noticed his gloom at Cam- 
bridge when he went with Saint-Saéns, Boito, and 
Max Bruch (Grieg was too ill to be-present) to receive 
his degree. A concert was given in honour of the 
Jubilee of the Cambridge University Musical Society 
at which a work by each of the five Doctors of Music 
was performed. Tchaikovsky chose his Symphonic 
Fantasia Francesca da Rimini, and by chance H.M.V. 
issued last month a brilliant recording of this by the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra under 
that old friend of THe GramopHoneE John Barbirolli. 

In spite of his gloomy state of mind Tchaikovsky 
wrote from Paris on his way back home how pleasant 
it was to remember the extraordinary cordiality 
shown to him everywhere in England. As soon as he 
reached Klin he set to work again on his symphony 
and finished it by the end of August, and if he did 
change his mind about that last movement he had no 
qualm about it, for he wrote to the Grand Duke 
Constantine that he had put his whole soul into his 
latest work. On October rgth he left his home for the 
last time to go to Petersburg for the rehearsals of the 
new symphony. He was disappointed by the effect 
of his work on the orchestra and feared their coldness 
might spoil the interpretation. However, he still 
thought that “it was the best thing he ever had 
composed, or ever should compose.” Yet, on October 
28th when the Sixth Symphony was performed, it 
apparently made as little impression on the audience 
as it had made on the orchestra. The next day 
Tchaikovsky was sending the score to his publisher 
and wanted suggestions for a distinctive title. His 
brother, Modeste, made various suggestions, and at 
last he chose “ Pathétique.” A day or two later he 
changed his mind and told his publisher to put this 
inscription on the title page : 

* To Vladimir Lvovich Davidov 
(No. 6) 
Composed by P. Tchaikovsky ” 

On October 21st he went to bed apparently well 
and happy. The next day he complained of a bad 
night with indigestion, but would not see a doctor and 
drank nothing but water at lunch. All day he grew 
rapidly worse and at night his brother sent for a 
doctor. At three o’clock of the morning of November 
6th he was dead. It was widely rumoured at the time 
that he had committed suicide, but it was authorit- 
atively stated by the doctors that he died of cholera. 
A few weeks later the Sixth Symphony was performed 
again under the conductorship of Napravnik with over- 
whelming success. And during the last years of the 
nineteenth century this great work triumphed all over 
the world until gradually the frequent repetition 
coupled with the precocious optimism of the new 
century produced a critical reaction, and there was an 
inclination to relegate it rather contemptuously to the 
ranks of works which had outlived their violent and 
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immediate appeal to the passing mood. Those whose 
youth it had enchanted grew middle-aged and old, 
and if it still preserved its appeal to popular audiences, 
that was of course no recommendation to severe critics. 

Some of the reaction against the Sixth Symphony 
was unmistakably due to the fatigue of conductors 
who could not revitalise a work which as far as they 
were concerned was dead. And now comes Furt- 
wangler to wake this sleeping beauty with a magic 
baton. Koussevitsky, Stokowski, and a dozen more of 
our great contemporary conductors had the chance 
to perform the miracle, but none of them did. I do 
not know whether Toscanini has ever conducted the 
Pathetic Symphony and I imagine its music would 
be profoundly uncongenial to him ; but Furtwangler, 
who has suffered like Toscanini from the intolerable 
strain that totalitarianism inflicts upon artists, has been 
galvanized by it to an intensity of self-expression which 
has made him a greater conductor than he was. In 
the Berlin Philharmonic he has an orchestra which he 
knows from the top note of the piccolo to the lowest 
note of the double bassoon, and this recording would 
be remarkable merely for the virtuosity of his control 
over the players, which catches the virtuosity of 
Tchaikovsky himself. To virtuosity, moreover, we 
must add a passion which deserves to be called sublime, 
a sense of drama which never even faintly approaches 
the merely theatrical, and a chiaroscuro which I 
have not heard equalled on any recording. 


Appalachia 


The third volume of the Delius Society has now 
appeared. Most-of it is occupied with Appalachia. 
Delius in a note to the score says that “‘ the composi- 
tion describes the natural colouring of the distant 
tropical districts of the powerful Mississippi River, 
which is so intimately connected with the fate of the 


negro-slaves. Longing melancholy, an intense love 
for nature, as well as the child-like humour and a 
native delight in dancing are still to the present time 
the most characteristic qualities of this race.” When 
a composer makes as clear a statement as this about 
what he is intending to convey to his listeners he 
becomes vulnerable to the charge of having completely 
failed to convey what he set out to describe. I am 
not dealing with the music of Appalachia as music. 
I am neither praising nor depreciating its harmonies 
and counterpoint, its development and orchestration. 
What I wish to emphasize is that unless the composer. 
had announced what he was describing no critic on 
earth could have divined it. I note that Streatfield in 
his article in Grove declared that “in this remarkable 
work the virgin forests and mighty rivers of America 
seem to speak.” I wonder how much they would 
have said to Streatfield without that prefatory note. 
If in the manner of the Sunday Express general know- 
ledge tests one wrote : “‘ Appalachia was inspired by 
a search for primulas in Sikkim, the opening of the 
Panama Canal, a safari in Nyasaland, an, experience 
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of orange-growing in Florida, a Sunday-school treat 
in Ontario, a temperance rally in Cornwall. Which is 
right ? ” I wonder how many musical critics would be 
able to give the right answer without that prefatory note. 

It is a little unfortunate that the melody of the 
slave song on which Delius wrote his variations should 
be almost the same as the beginning of Bella figlia 
dell’ amor, and that the fifth variation with what 
Mr. A. K. Holland in his brochure calls “a charac- 
teristic snap” should sharply recall Lady Dufferin’s 
song Terence’s Farewell to Kathleen. It is equally un- 
fortunate that the nearest approach to evoking the 
Mississippi should recall Shenandoah and the Missouri. 
No doubt, to bigoted Delians all this will seem beside 
the point ; but I repeat that a claim was made by 
the composer himself for Appalachia as a piece of 
description, and so long as that claim is given currency 
this work is open to attack on the ground of failing to 
achieve what it set out to achieve. A greater composer 
than Delius was able to find in the new world the 
inspiration for a symphony which did achieve what 
it set out to achieve in its suggestion of negro music. 

The music of Appalachia attracts me as little as the 
rest of Delius’s music ; but those who enjoy Delius 
will certainly be enchanted by Appalachia. A year or 
two ago in THe GramopHoNe Mr. G. N. Sharp 
wrote : “A soul that is not stirred by the closing 
pages of Sea-Drift would be better had it never been 
born. This work is far more than a sound-picture of 
Whitman’s poem, the music transforms the literal 
issue to one of the soul, and it produces an effect 
similar to Shakespeare’s King Lear and Hamlet, and 
indicates a mind of the calibre of Euripides.” 

I seem to recall that a short time ago Mr. Sharp was 
distressed by my comparing The Magic Flute with 
Shakespeare’s Tempest, and mine was a far less venture- 
some comparison than that inspired by Mr. Sharp’s 
hysterical enthusiasm. For evidence that Delius 
possessed a mind of the calibre of Euripides I require 
more evidence than can be discovered in Sea-Drift, and 
the impression I derived of the mind of Delius from his 
conversations recorded by Mr. Fenby did not suggest 
Euripides. I fear I remain impenitent and incapable of 
believing that a failure to be stirred by the closing 
pages of Sea-Drift has rendered my esthetic life in this 
world valueless. I find that it has been worth being 
born, merely to be stirred by Homer, Dante and 
Lucretius. And I hope Mr. Sharp will not proceed to 
endow Delius with a mind of that calibre, for then I 
might be rude. 


Other Records 


But instead of trying to keep our seat on Pegasus let 
us go for an exhilarating gallop on Auber’s famous 
Bronze Horse in the pastures below Parnassus, a delightful 
record of the Overture of which is provided by Constant 
Lambert and the Philharmonic Orchestra on a twelve- 
inch H.M.V. plum. One of the best series ever devised 
for the gramophone was that series of light-opera 
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overtures entrusted to Eugene ‘Goossens by Columbia, 
They were conducted with incomparable verve, but 
if Lambert plans a new series they may run a dead heat 
with Goossens. Auber was an astonishing man, 
Born in 1782 he started writing ballads and romances at 
the age of eleven, one of which was a best seller. His 
last light opera was composed seventy-seven years 
later—Réve d’Amour, an appropriate title for an old 
gentleman of eighty-eight. Two years later in his 
ninetieth year after writing some fifty operas and other 
musical works he died during the terrors of the Paris 
Commune. Throughout his long life he never attended 
a performance of any of his own works and once when 
asked why replied that if he did he should never again 
write a note of music. Seven of his operatic overtures 
have been recorded, and it must be worth while reviving 
several of the others. Wagner had a particular admira- 
tion for him, and Masaniello was a contribution and 
musical development. 

Unless my memory is at fault we once had a recording 
of one movement or part of one movement of the 
Arensky Trio in D minor on an H.M.V. black disc, or 
was it one of the movements of the Quartet in A minor 
in those long ago days of chamber music snippets ? 
Anyway, last month there came from Parlophone a 
complete recording of the Trio on three discs played by 
Eileen Joyce (piano), Temianka (violin) and Sala 
(violoncello). The playing is brilliant and the recording 
as good as any piece of chamber music recording I have 
heard. This trio used to be a great favourite of W. W. 
Cobbett, and I can recommend it safely to anybody who 
is looking for a piece of simple melodious chamber 
music with which to convert himself or a friend. 
Another welcome disc from Parlophone is a recording 
by Lili Kraus of Schubert’s twelve little Valses Nobles on 
a twelve inch brown. I have been wondering for years 
why no pianist made a record of these delicious morsels, 
but here they are at last and I hope they will be as 
welcome to others as they were to myself. 

I must return to the subject of publishing advance 
lists of major works. It cannot be regarded as anything 
but bad publishing for the recording companies 
between them to bring out four piano concertos in one 
month. Beethoven’s Emperor from H.M.V., Mozart’s 
C minor and Mendelssohn’s G minor from Columbia, 
and Mozart’s C major (503) from Decca . . . oh yes, 
and Rachmaninov’s Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini 
from H.M.V. as well. Decca is exempt from blame, but 
I do think H.M.V. and Columbia might have shuffled 
the dominoes a bit better. ‘Surely one or other of them 
must have had a piece of chamber music on the stocks. 
Kathleen Long and the Boyd Neel String Orchestra 
gave a brilliant performance of the Mozart C major on 
four yellow Decca discs in an album, and I take this 
opportunity of calling attention to the continuous 
advance which Decca records have made in technical 
excellence. The new Emperor I have not heard, but a 
first impression of the other concertos inclines me to give 
the first prize to Decca this month among the concertos. 
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To revert to this question of advance lists, I do not 
suggest that the companies should issue complete lists, 
but I do think it would help the man of moderate 
means to lay out his expenditure on good music to 
better advantage if he could know what the next six 
months were likely to produce to tempt his purse. 
Why not make a start by issuing an advance list of 
what H.M.V. and Columbia propose to publish in 
their Connoisseur Catalogue and Collector’s List ? 


The Columbia History of Music 


Last month will always be noteworthy for bringing 
us the fifth and final volume of the Columbia History of 
Music, a tremendous task for which Dr. Percy Scholes 
deserves all the admiration we can accord him, to which 
must be added our gratitude for the enterprise of 

lumbia. I know of no man alive who could give such 
a lucid exposition of what twentieth-century music is 
aiming at as Dr. Scholes has given in this final volume. 
One may hazard the opinion that Scholes’s catch-as- 
catch-can struggle with atonality, polytonality, and 
microtonality have tried even his cool mind, for a 
certain amount of polytonality has crept into the book 
of words with the result that the records in the album 
and the records discussed in print follow a different 
order. In the accompanying volume there is a picture 
by the expressionist painter Kandinsky called ‘‘ White 
Zigzag,” and my first idea was that it was trying to 
express what Percy Scholes felt like during a winter walk 
in Switzerland after listening to Varése’s Finale to 
Octandre. To quote Scholes : 

* An octandre, in the Linnaean botanical classifica- 
tion, is a hermaphrodite plant having eight stamens ; 
Varése apparently means by his use of this word nothing 
more than that the composition so entitled is for eight 
instruments, so that he might just as well have used the 
word ‘ octet ’.” 

Or even better “ octopus,” for the flute, clarinet, 
oboe, bassoon, horn, trumpet, trombone, and double- 
bass make much the same kind of noises as, were they 
vocal, might be made by the tentacles of an octopus. I 
hope Mr. Sharp is not going to write and tell me that my 
failure to appreciate the Finale of Octandre supplies 
another link between myself and the Old Man of 
Cape Horn. 

Dr. Scholes assures us that Varése is a normally 
balanced and perfectly sincere man. His ideal is “a 
music which should be just sound (freed from all the 
trammels of association and tradition).” He has 
succeeded in capturing his ideal, and if he really is a 
presage of the future of music, Orpheus lived in vain. 
But I must regretfully postpone discussion of this 
immensely interesting fifth volume until another month. 


Chamber Music Competition 


Nor have I space to analyse the entries for the 


Chamber Music Competition, which must also be 
discussed next month. The winner of the list for a 
desert island is Mr. G. Tower of 8, Mavis Road, 
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Bournemouth, who succeeded in nominating ten out 
of the final list, which was as follows : 
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1. Beethoven Quartet No. 14 C sharp minor Op. 131 

Beethoven Quartet No. 15 A minor Op. 132 

Schubert Quintet String C majog Op. 163 

Brahms Quintet Clarinet B minor Op. 115 

Mozart Quintet String G minor K.516 (Eine Kleine) 

Schubert Quintet A major Op. 114 (Forellen-Trout) 

Beethoven Trio No. 7 B flat major Op. 97 (Archduke) 

Beethoven Quartet No. 12 E flat major Op. 127 

Mozart Quintet Clarinet A major K.581 

Beethoven Quartet No. 13 B flat major Op. 130 

Schubert Quartet No. 14 D minor (Death and the Maiden) 

{ Scheuer” Sonata No. 9 A major Op. 47 (Kreutzer) 
Schubert Trio No. 1 B flat major Op. 99 


The list of works chosen for recommendation to a 
friend starting to cultivate a taste for chamber music 
produced a tie. Mr. J. Hutton of 8 Murray Avenue, 
Bloemfontein, S.A., and Mr. C. H. M. Wilcox of 
Two Trees, Fee Farm Road, Claygate, Surrey, both 
nominated nine of the majority list which was : 

1. Schubert Trio No. 1 B flat major Op. 99 
Schubert Quintet A major Op. 114 (Forellen-Trout) 
Beethoven Sonata No. 9 A major Op. 47 (Kreutzer) 
Mozart Quintet Clarinet A major K.581 
Schubert Quartet No. 14 D minor (Death and the Maiden) 
Haydn Quartet C major Op. 76 No. 3 (Kaiser-Emperor) 
Beethoven Trio No. 7 B flat major Op. 97 (Archduke) 
Schumann Quintet Piano E flat major Op. 44 
Beethoven Quartet No. 7 F major Op. 59 No. 1 (Rasoumovsky) 
10. Franck Sonata A major violin and piano 
11. Mozart Quintet String G minor K.516 (Eine Kleine) 
. Haydn Quartet String F major Op. 3 No. 5 (Serenade) 
In view of the fact that Mr. Hutton succeeded in 
nominating nine of the final desert island list whereas 
Mr. Wilcox nominated six we are awarding Mr. 
Hutton the H.M.V. Brahms Clarinet Quintet for 
which he had asked should he prove successful, and 
to Mr. Wilcox we are awarding any chamber music 
work of not more than three records. Technically, 
Mr. Hutton is only entitled to share the prize, but I 
feel sure Mr. Wilcox will not grudge that extra disc 
to South Africa. 


Remarkable Wireless 

Coming back from the country the other day I 
happened to enter my Hampstead cottage in the 
middle of a performance of orchestral music over the 
wireless. It was being reproduced with such purity 
that in spite of being tired after the journey and 
preoccupied with a hundred and one matters of 
business, like the poet Wordsworth, I was haunted, 
startled and waylaid. I asked whose wireless it was 
and was told that Mr. E. M. Ginn, having heard I 
wanted: a. wireless set immediately, had kindly fixed 
one for me. Mr. E. M. Ginn’s name needs no intro- 
duction to readers of this paper ; but many readers 
will not have heard this really remarkable loud 
speaker, and if any of them are thinking of a new 
loud speaker either for wireless or gramophone I 
strongly advise them to take an opportunity of hearing 
what Mr. Ginn can do before deciding what is to be 
their next instrument for musical reproduction. 

ComPTon MACKENZIE. 
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1924 
Two typical works by modern French composers were given 
early in January 1924, Poulenc’s Les Biches (French Col. D15094) 
was presented by Diaghilev at Monte Carlo, and Ibert’s Escales 
(French Col. LFX17-8) which was played in Paris. The death of 
Stanford occurred on March 29th, four days after the first per- 
formance, in Stockholm, of Sibelius’ Seventh Symphony (Sibelius 
Society, Vol. II). On May 1st, after the work had been com- 
pleted for more than eight years, Toscanini presented Boito’s 
Nerone in Milan. A week later Honegger’s Pacific 231 was 
performed (H.M.V. D2o0g0). Milhaud’s Salade was performed 
in the middle of May, in Paris, where a few days later Stravinsky 
played the solo part in his Piano Concerto. A new version of Strauss’ 
Ariadne was produced at Covent Garden on May 27th. The 
Second I.S.C.M. Festival was held in Prague at the end of the 
month. In the middle of June Satie’s Mercure, a ballet with decor 
by Picasso, was produced in Paris. A few days later Milhaud’s 
Le Train Bleu was first seen. Vaughan Williams’ Hugh the Drover 
was produced in London, and on the 22nd of.the month Busoni 
died in Berlin. Warlock’s The Curlew (N.G.S. 163-5) and Bax’s 
Viola Sonata (a recording is in preparation) were performed at a 
supplementary Festival of the I.S.C.M. in Salzburg. The centenary 
of the birth of Bruckner fell on September 4th. Exactly two months 
later the death of Fauré occurred, to be followed shortly by that 
of Puccini, who died on November 29th. The same day saw the 
production, in Paris, of Satie’s Reldéche. There are several other 
important works that should be mentioned as belonging to this 
year, Respighi’s Ancient Dances and Airs (Telefunken A2535, 
E2536-7), Poulenc’s Trio (Col. L2223-4) and Howell’s Piano 
Concerto. 
1925 

The first three months of 1925 were uneventful, except for the 
production in Monte Carlo of Ravel’s L’Enfante et les Sortiléges 
(H.M.V. D1564) on March grd. In the middle of May the 
Third I.S.C.M. Festival was held in Prague. Ravel’s Tzigane 
(H.M.V. DB1785), Hindemith’s Kammermusik, No. 2 (withdrawn) 
and pianoforte Sonatas by Stravinsky and Artur Schnabel, were 
performed. Busoni’s Doktor Faust was staged in Dresden and 
Honegger’s Concertino for piano and orchestra (H.M.V. DB2686) 
was played in Paris. Satie died on July 1st. The first Dolmetsch 
Festival was held in August. Holst’s Choral Symphony was per- 
formed in London on October 7th. On December 11th Nielsen’s 
Sixth Symphony was played in Denmark. After one hundred 
and thirty-seven rehearsals Berg’s Wozzeck was performed for the 
first time on the evening of December 14th. 


a 

Puccini’s Turandot (many recordings) was first performed on 
January 11th, 1926 under Toscanini, at La Scala, Milan. The 
opera, incomplete at the time of Puccini’s death was finished by 
Alfano. On January 27th the first performance of Walton’s 
Fagade, in its original version for voice and small orchestra, was 
given at the Chenil Gallery in London ; Edith Sitwell declaimed 
the poems through a megaphone (Decca T124-5) Diaghilev 
presented Constant Lambert’s ballet Romeo and Juliet in Monte 
Carlo on May 4th. Shostakovitch, then only nineteen had his 
First Symphony performed in Leningrad (H.M.V. DB2203-7 
withdrawn) on May 12th. Krenek’s Jonny Spielt Auf (Parl. E10698) 
was completed in June, a few days before the Fourth I.S.C.M. 
Festival in Zurich. Works played at this Festival included 
Walton’s Portsmouth Point (H.M.V. DA1540). Kodaly’s opera 
Hary Janos (H.M.V. DB2456-8) was produced in Budapest on 
October 16th, and less than a month later Lord Berners’ The 
Triumph of Neptune (Col. LX697-8) was given at the Lyceum 
Theatre by Diaghilev. On December 26th Sibelius’ Tapiola 
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(Sibelius Society, Vol. I) was performed in New York. Hinde- 
mith’s opera Cardillac was first performed a few days earlier. 
Walton’s Siesta (H.M.V. C3042) was composed during this year. 


1927 

Rachmaninov played the solo part in the first performance 
of his Fourth Piano Concerto on March 18th, 1927, the conductor 
being Stokovsky. The centenary of Beethoven’s death fell on 
March 26th. A month later, in Prague, Weinberger’s Schwanda 
(H.M.V. DB2223 and B4124) was produced. On May goth 
Stravinsky’s OEdipus Rex was given its first performance, in Paris. 
The Fifth I.S.C.M. Festival was held at Frankfurt on July 1st. 
Prokoviev’s Le Pas d’acier (withdrawn) was given in Paris on June 
7th. On the 19th, Schénberg’s Third Quartet was played in Vienna. 
By the end of the first week in October Strauss had completed 
his Die Agyptische Helena (Parl. E10787). 


I 

The original version of Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounov was 
performed for the first time on February 16th, 1928, in Leningrad. 
Stravinsky’s ballet Apollon Musagéte (Decca X167-70) was per- 
formed in Washington at the end of April. On May 16th Toscanini 
conducted Pizzetti’s Fra Gherado at La Scala. The Sixth I.S.C.M. 
Festival was held at Siena during September and Bloch’s Piano 
Quintet was played. Honegger’s Rugby (Parl. R2o128) was 
played on October 19th in Paris. The centenary of Schubert’s 
death was celebrated on November 19th, and it was in connection 
with these celebrations that Atterberg’s Sixth Symphony was 
composed. The work was first performed on October 15th 
(Col, Le160-3). On the 22nd of November Ravel’s Bolero (Decca 
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you probably saw reported recently 
that television programmes from 
Alexandra Palace have been received in 
New York, and we ourselves a few days 
ago received an American television 
transmission in Guildford! Which goes 
to show how difficult it is to lay down the 
law as to the limits of television reception. 
The map above, which in terms of 
transatlantic range is obviously very 
conservative, is based on the results which 
we ourselves have obtained. The inner 
ring indicates the area where perfect 
results are 100% certain ; the outer ring 
the area where perfect results are obtain- 
able in go% of locations. 


That is as much as most people would be 
prepared to say, but because we at 


Imhof House have installed more Television 
receivers than any other retail organisation in 
the world, our exceptional experience 
allows us to be rather more definite and a 
good deal more helpful. 


If you will write to us and tell us your 
exact locality (mark it on the above map 
and post it to us if you like) we will let you 
know whether you can expect entirely 
satisfactory reception. We shall quite 
probably be able to give you an actual 
report of our own tests carried out in your 
area or of reception on receivers that we 
have installed for other customers who 
live near you. We can also advise you 
which sets give the best results in your 
district, because our experience has 
taught us that there is quite as much 


aud television és wot expensive 


A television receiver for sight (5 
tube) and sound, when used in 


conjunction with any A.C. using a 9 
Mains radioreceiver, costs 21 GNS 


A combined television and radio receiver, (9 
fiving television sight (9 tube) and (16.5-2000 


sound and radio on 3 wave- 
bands§(16.5-2000 m.) costs 49 GNS 


ALFRED IMHOF tTDi, 112 New Oxford St., W.C.1. 


variation in this respect with television as 
there is with radio. 


Finally (to show that we believe in our 
own forecasts !) if we report that television 
reception at your address will be 100% 
perfect we will arrange at no expense to you 
and without putting you under any obligation, to 
install and demonstrate a_ television 
receiver in your home at any, programme 
time that suits you best. If this proposition 
interests you fill in the coupon below and 
get the people who really do know some- 
thing about television on the job. 











COUPON 


I would like a report on the probable 


quality of television reception at my address, which is 


‘ 
A television set for reception of the sight Na 
and sound programmes, 

i ’’ tube, costs 30.G NS 


Address 


receiver combining a television set 
tube) all-wave 
m.) and a 
with automatic 
changer, costs 


radio receiver 
radiogram 


record 65 GNS 


Mus. 5944 


Local situation. 


On hill or in valley ? 
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DAVEY THORNS 


Believing that a customer’s praise of our products is 
the most effective recommendation, we are giving 
below extracts from four of the many appreciative 
letters which we have received since the Davey 
Thorn was put on the market :— 


“<I have now made a fairly thorough test on all kinds of 
records and am of the opinion that the Davey thorn is the 
best of all non-metallic needles. It produces a far more 
natural string tone than any other needle of any kind that 
I have keard. You may use this letter for advertisement if 
you wish, and as a guarantee of good faith here is an order 
for six cartons of thorns.” 


“ May I pay a special word of tribute to your Davey 
Thorn needles? I have tried almost every kind of needle, 
fibre and thorn, on the market, and yours are incomparably 
the best for quality and endurance.” 


“* I consider your new thorn needles to be the “* toughest” 
on the market. I have tried them on two very difficult 
records—Prelude to Lohengrin and Quartette from 
Rigoletto—and they played to the end without a tremor. 
‘The quality of reproduction is, of course, up to your usual 
high standard.” 


“* I had time to try the thorns only on a few records after 
lunch to-day but it was sufficient to prove that like every- 
thing else from Grape Street, they are without rivals.” 


Davey Thorns cost 2s. for a packet of 10. The postage 

on one, two or three boxes is 2d ; on four or five boxes, 

gd. ; on six or more boxes we ourselves pay the cost 
of postage. 


E.M.G. 
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DAVEY RADIO 


One of the joys of the Davey Radio-gramophone 
lies in the fact that a’ separate loud-speaker is 
employed. This enables the user to have the set at his 
elbow, the turntable at armchair height, and the 
controls convenient to his hand: the loud-speaker is 
placed in a suitable position at the other end of the 
room. The free and open tone of the reproduction 
to be obtained in this manner must be heard to be 
thoroughly appreciated. 


To enable lovers of music, who are unable to visit us 
during business hours, to have an opportunity of 
hearing Davey Radio, we arranged, at the end of last 
year, a series of evening demonstrations. In view of 
their success we have decided to repeat them from 
time to time. The next occasion will be on Wednesdi y, 
February 22nd, when the B.B.C, will be broadcasti ig 
from the Queen’s Hall a concert, conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham, which will include Tchaikovsk»’s 
Symphony No. 5, Delius’ In a Summer Garden, Berlicz’ 
Royal Hunt and Storm in the Forest (The Trojans at 
Carthage), Wagner’s Faust Overture and the Prelude 
and Liebestod from Tristan and Isolde. 


y 


We hope that we shall have the pleasure of welcoming | 


to our showrooms, which will remain open from 7 p.m. 
until the end of the concert, any readers of THe 
GRAMOPHONE who would like to hear for themselves 
how artistically satisfying and authentic a good 
programme of broadcast music can be when it is 
reproduced by a hand-made instrument of first class 
quality. 

Davey Radio costs from £48 for a Receiver ; 

£62: 10: 0 for a Radio-gramophone. We also 

make and sell direct to the public an excellent 


Electrical Reproducer for £45. A copy of the 
Davey Radio folder will be sent on request. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES, LTD., 


11, GRAPE STREET, W.C.2 


(Behind the Princes Theatre) 


Telephone : TEMple Bar 7166—7. 
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CA8015-6) was given in Paris, the occasion being a dance recital 
by Ida Rubinstein for whom a few days later Stravinsky conducted 
his Baiser de la Fée. 


1929 

Toscanini conducted Respighi’s Feste Romano (no complete 
recording) on February 21st, 1929, in New York. On March 
grd Steinberg’s Third Symphony was performed in Leningrad. 
L’Eventail de Jeanne, a ballet by ten French composers, was given 
in Paris the following day (H.M.V. DB2247). Vaughan Williams’ 
opera Sir John in Love was produced on March 24th. The Seventh 
1.8.C.M. Festival was held in Geneva on April 6th. Ireland’s 
Sonatina for piano was performed, and also Vaughan Williams’ 
Fics Campi. Prokoviev had two of his works performed for the 
first time within the space of four days. His Third Symphony 
wes played on May 17th, and on May 2oth his ballet L’Enfant 
Prodigue was given by Diaghilev. Poulenc’s Aubade (French Col. 
Li°33-5) was performed on June 19th. A week later Goossens 
conducted his opera Judith at Covent Garden. The death of 
Diaghilev took place at Venice on August 19th. It was during 
the following November that Sir Thomas Beecham organised 
ard conducted a Delius Festival in London. Delius himself 
came over to England in order to be present. Not many first 
performances were given, but they were all memorable concerts. 
The Mass of Life was performed at one of them. On December 6th 
Stravinsky played the solo part in the first performance of his 
Capriccio for piano and orchestra (Col. LX116-8). Constant Lambert’s 
Rio Grande (Col. L2373-4) was given in Manchester on the 12th, 
and on the following day Kousseivitsky conducted Bax’s Second 
Symphony in Boston. 


1930 

Another work by Bax, his Third Symphony, was conducted by 
Sir Henry Wood in the middle of March, 1930. Cosima Wagner 
died on April 1st. Milhaud’s Christopher Columbus was produced in 
Berlin on May 6th, and an important and unusual composition 
in the form of Sorabji’s Opus Clavicembalisticum appeared on June 
25th. This is an extremely complex work for the piano, consisting 
of over two hundred pages. Stravinsky’s Symphonie des Psaumes 
(Col. LX147-9) was completed on August 15th. The Eighth 
I.S.C.M. Festival was held at Liége on September 3rd, and 
Walton’s Viola Concerto (Decca X199-201) was played. On 
November 14th Prokoviev’s Fourth Symphony was performed in 
Boston. The tragic death of Philip Heseltine (Peter Warlock) 
occurred on December 17th ; he was only thirty-six. 


1931 

Melba died on February 23rd, 1931, and less than a month 
later Ysaye’s death was announced. In the middle of April 
there was a scene at the Bologna Opera House when Toscanini 
refused to conduct the Fascist National Anthem. Beck’s Lyric 
Car.cata was given in Munich on May 22nd. The Ninth I.S.C.M. 
Festival was held at Oxford on July 23rd. Lambert’s Fomona 
and Vaughan Williams’ Job were performed ; Lambert’s Music 
Jor Orchestra and a Symphony for small orchestra by Webern were 
also played. At the Leeds Festival in July, Walton’s Belshazzar’s 
Feast was performed. Towards the end of the month Stravinsky’s 
Violin Concerto (Rimington P465-7) was performed in Berlin, 
the soloist being Dushkin. d’Indy died on December 2nd, 
aged eighty-one. 


1932 

Two piano Concertos by Ravel appeared in January, 1932 ; 
his Concerto for the left hand (Decca X204-5) was given in Vienna 
on the 6th, and his Piano Concerto (Col. LX194-6) was played in 
Paris on the 14th. Bax’s Fourth Symphony was played on March 
16th. The bicentenary of the birth of Haydn fell on March 3rst. 
Hindemith’s Philharmonic Concerto was given by Furtwangler in 
Berlin on April 15th. The Tenth I.S.C.M. Festival was held in 
Vienna on June 16th. A Symphony by the young French com- 
poser Frangaix was conducted by Monteux in Paris on November 
6h. A little previously, on October 28th, Stravinsky’s Duo 
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Concertante (Col. LB12-13, and LX2go0) was performed by the 
composer and Dushkin. Prokoviev’s Fifth Piano Concerto appeared 
at the end of October. 


1933 

The death.of Pachmann, at the age of eighty-five, was 
announced on January 6th, 1933. A little more than a month 
later Dupare died. Malipiero’s Violin Concerto appeared on 
March 5th. At the end of the month the German authorities 
dismissed Schénberg from his professorship in Berlin. The 
Eleventh I.S.C.M. Festival was held in Amsterdam in June. 
Strauss’s Arabella (Telefunken E1477) was produced in Dresden 
on September 12th. Shostakovitch played the piano part in 
the first performance of his Piano Concerto in Leningrad in the 
middle of October. The first performance of Hindemith’s 
Mathis der Maler (Telefunken E1647-9) took place on December 
21st, when the composer conducted it for the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


1934 

Sir Thomas Beecham, on January 15th, 1934, conducted the 
first performance bf Bax’s Fifth Symphony. On the 22nd, Shostako- 
vitch’s opera Lady Macbeth of the Mtensk District was performed in 
Leningrad. Elgar died on February 23rd, aged seventy-six. On 
April 2nd the Twelfth I.8.C:M. Festival was held at Florence. 
Berg’s Lyric Suite (Decca CA8244-7), a Sonata for Two Violins and 
’Cello by Frangcaix, and Britten’s Fantasy Quartet for Oboe and 
Strings were played. At the end of April Stravinsky conducted 
his Persephone in Paris. Holst died on May 25th at the age of 
sixty. Delius died on June toth. Milhaud’s Piano Concerto 
(French Col. LFX375-6) was played on November 25th. 
Walton’s Symphony (Decca X108-13) was performed in London 
on December 3rd. Furtwangler’s resignation from his post as 
conductor of the Berlin Opera was announced the next morning. 
Frangaix’s Concertino (Telefunken E2175) for piano and orchestra 
was performed on December 15th, the composer playing the 
solo part. Rachmaninov’s brilliant Rhapsody on a theme of 
Paganini (H.M.V. DB2426-8) also dates from this year. 


1935 

Mascagni’s Nerone was performed in Milan on January 16th, 
1935. On April 1oth Vaughan Williams’ F minor Symphony 
(H.M.V. DB3367-70) was performed in London. Strauss’ opera 
Die Schweigsame Frai was performed in Dresden on June 24th. 
The Thirteenth I.S.C.M. Festival was held in Prague on Sep- 
tember 2nd. Alan Bush’s Dialectic, and a Suite composed of 
music from Lulu by Berg, were performed. Prokoviev’s Second 
Violin Concerto (H.M.V. 3604-6) appeared at the beginning of 
December. Berg died in Vienna on Christmas Eve. 


1936 

On the occasion of the death of King George V in January, 
1936, Hindemith, who was in England in connection with the 
performance of some of his works, composed his Funeral Music 
in a few hours. This music was broadcast in place of another 
work of his. | Exactly. two months later, on March ast, Glaz- 
ounov died in Paris. The Fourteenth I.S.C.M. Festival was 
held in Barcelona on April 1gth. Berg’s Violin Concerto, Britten’s 
Suite for Violin and Piano, and Barték’s Fifth Quartet were performed. 
On April 24th, van Dieren died. On June goth Rachmaninov 
completed his Third Symphony. The French composer Ferroud 
was killed in a motor accident in the middle of August. At the 
Norwich Festival three important new works by British composers 
were performed for the first time ; Vaughan Williams’ Five 
Tudor Portraits, Patrick Hadley’s La Belle Dame sans Merci and 
Benjamin Britten’s Our Hunting Fathers. At the end of October 
Prokoviev’s Overture on Russian Themes was played in Moscow. 
Albert Coates’ Pickwick was performed at Covent Garden on 
November 19th. The first performance of Prokoviev’s ballet 
Romeo and Juliet took place in Moscow on November 24th. 
Stravinsky completed his ballet Feu de Cartes (Telefunken 
SK2460-2) on December 6th. 
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1937 

The centenary of the birth of Balakirev was celebrated on 
January 2nd, 1937. The B.B.C. arranged some extremely 
interesting programmes of his piano music and orchestral music. 
Szymanowski died at the end of March. Hindemith’s Schwanen- 
dreher, a form of viola concerto, appeared on April 11th; for 
the Coronation Service in May, Vaughan Williams composed a 
ificent Te Deum (H.M.V. RG13-14). The Fifteenth 
1.8.C.M. Festival was held in Paris on June 21st, and Francaix 
played the solo part in the first performance of his Concerto 
(French H.M.V. G1078-9). Goossens conducted his opera 
Don Juan de Mafara at Covent Garden on June 24th. Strauss’ 
Friedenstag appeared on August 16th. The death of Roussel 
occurred on August 23rd. Other works of importance that 
appeared during this year were Britten’s Variations on a theme 
of Frank Bridge (Decca X226-8), and Rawsthorne’s Theme and 

Variations for two violins (Decca K884-5). 


A note on the recordings 

I know hardly anyone who bothers to get Ravel’s own reading 
of his Bolero, though it is far the best of the lot (Decca CA8015-6). 
Other orchestral works conducted by their composers include 
Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler (Telefunken E1647-9), Vaughan 
Williams’ F minor Symphony (H.M.V. DB3367-70), Stravinsky’s 
Jeu de Cartes (Telefunken SK2460-2) and Lambert’s Rio Grande 
(Col. L2373-4).. Concertos with the composer as soloist include 
Rachmaninov’s Rhapsody on a theme of Paganini (H.M.V. DB2426-8) 
Stravinsky’s Capriccio (Col. LX116-8) Frangaix’s Concerto (French 
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H.M.V. G1078-9) and his Concertino (Telefunken E2175). An 


altogether unique recording is that of Walton’s Fagade (Decca 
T124-5) where Edith Sitwell can be heard reading some of her 
own poems. 


Everyone should try to save up for Warlock’s The Curlew, 
(N.G.S. 163-5). Two records of songs by Ivor Gurney have recently 
been issued by Decca (K889-90). His importance as a song 
writer is now generally realized, and these two records should 
certainly be obtained by all who are interested in English music. 
Walton’s Viola Concerto (Decca X199-201) and his Symphony 
(Decca X108-13), Stravinsky’s Apollon Musagéte (Boyd Neel, 
Decca X167-70) Berg’s Lyric Suite (Decca CA8244-7) and Benjamin 
Britten’s Variations on a theme of Frank Bridge (Decca X226-8) 
should be seriously considered. 


Lighter music includes Ibert’s Escales (French Col. LFX17.8) 
Respighi’s Ancient Dances and Airs (Telefunken A2535, E2536- 7), 
Kodaly’s Hary Fanos (H.M.V. DB2456-8) and the records from 
Weinberger’s Schwanda (H.M.V. DB2223 and B4124). 

How long will it be before we are given a Bax Symphony ? 
When can we expect some excerpts from Wozzeck and Belshazzc’s 
Feast ? I make the companies a present of the suggestion that 
they should give us Rachmaninov’s Fourth Piano Concerto, w':h 
the composer as soloist, Lambert’s Music for orchestra, and Britte) ’s 
Oboe Quartet. These, surely, would be worth their while ; mu h 
more so than the ephemeral stuff they sometimes give us, a::d 
which is sooner or later withdrawn from lack of patronage by a 
critical public. 


Some Old  Libretti—Programmes 


By W. A. BROWN 


T° compare the performances of the operatic giants of the past 
with those of to-day is a more difficult task than is at first 
apparent. First impressions of a great singer, heard in an opera 
lover’s youth naturally were vivid and thrilling and in consequ- 
ence the tendency to look back on former times as a Golden Age 
grows. Mr. Ernest Newman in a recent article in the Radio Times 
confessed with regard to such comparisons, “‘ I frankly admit, 
however, that the basis for a confident judgment on a point of 
this kind does not exist.’”” Certain names like the brothers De 
Reszké, Caruso, Melba, Destinn, Malibran and many others 
will always be famous in the annals of Opera. With the mention 
of Malibran the name of Di Begnis comes to mind, the bass who 
sang Don Basilio at the Parisian premiére of “ I] Barbiere ”’ in 
Paris in 1819, when the elder Garcia was Almaviva. 

The single libretto programme I have in connection with 
Di Begnis is of Rossini’s ‘‘ La Gazza Ladra,” produced by Di 
Begnis, published in Dublin and dated 1829. The name of the 
translator is not given, but “‘ Sigr. Della Torre,” it affirms, “‘ will 
preside at the piane-forte”’ (sic). Di Begnis himself sang, also 
with the elder Garcia, in a season at the King’s Theatre, London, 
in 1824, when Rossini himself produced his own operas. 

Verdi’s poor success with the English critics is brought to 
mind by the famous libretti-programmes of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in 1846 and 1847, when “I Lombardi” and “I Due 
Foscari ” were given. My libretto for “‘ I Lombardi ” gives Mario 
as Orontes and Grisi as Giselda. It was at*this time that Chorley 
of the Athenaeum wrote, “ How long Signor Verdi’s reputation 
will last seems to us very questionable.”” My oldest “‘ Il Trovatore ”’ 
libretto is also from Her Majesty’s Theatre, with Giuglini as 
Manrico and Spezia as Leonara. 

Two more—* Gli Ugonotti” and “ Il Barbiere ’—take us to 
Covent Garden in 1848. In the former, where the full list of the 
orchestra is given, Castellan was Margarita, Tamburini was San 
Bris, Alboni was Urbano, Tagliafico was Nevers, Mario was Raul 
and Pauline Viardot was Valentina. This kind of reading does 


make one a little jealous! In “Il Barbiere” were Persiani, 
Tagliafico, Ronconi and Salvi as Almaviva. Another is of 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Roberto il Diavolo,’”? Covent Garden, 1850, Costa 
being conductor, with Tamberlik, Grisi and Tagliafico. Under- 
neath the cast in the libretto is added, ‘“‘ The spectacle arranged 
by Mr.. A. Harris.” 

Next comes a Rossini’s “‘ Othello,’’ Drury: Lane, 1870, pub- 
lished by Cramer and Co., Ltd., with Mongini as Othello, Faure 
as Iago, Foli as Elmiro and Nilsson as Desdemona. “ Faust ”’ 
follows in my collection, at Her Majesty’s in 1873 with Campanini 
and Nilsson. ‘* Lohengrin,” the first performance in England, 
comes next in 1875, at Covent Garden, with Albani, Maurel and 
Nicolini, this of course in Italian with translation by John 
Oxenford as published in Boosey’s Royal Edition. Then follow 
the Patti-Nicolini times of “‘ Romeo,” “ L*Africaine ” and “‘ Don 
Giovanni,”’ with Patti as Zerlina, Marini as Ottavio, Tagliafico 
as Masetto and Faure as Don Giovanni, translation by Maggioni. 

My last libretto of this bygone generation is of “‘ Lohengrin ” 
at Covent Garden in 1890 with Melba, Fursch-Madi, Edouard 
and Jean de Reszké. Even Mr. Newman in the article already 
quoted says he thinks Jean would stand above others now as he 
did then. But 1939 is here with Lehmann, Lemnitz, Thorborg, 
Janssen, Melchior, Tauber, Bochelmann, and Beecham, Furt- 
wangler and the London Philharmonic Orchestra. After all it is 
grand to be alive to-day. It is true that there are many who 
think that the singers of the past are better than those of to-day, 
but of these same singers of the “‘ Golden Age,” many did not 
seem as good as those of the preceding age, at least if we can 
judge by Marciel Garcia. In ‘Garcia, the Centenarian,” 
Sterling Mackinlay quotes Mr. Klein himself as writing, “ It 
was no easy matter for a performance at the Opera to satisfy the 
Maestro (Garcia) in those days, the singing rarely pleased him in 
comparison with the part.” He thought no one was like his 
sister Malibran. So we must take Mr. Newman’s opinion as the 
soundest. 
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THE SONGS OF 


GURNEY 


IVOR 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


Vo now, asked out for the evening, takes their music with 

them ? No longer do drawing rooms echo the classic query : 

** 'Jave you brought your music with you ?”’ and no longer does 

a voll of music, usually songs, lie coyly hidden in the hall anticip- 
ting this request. 

But there must still be a number of amateurs whose vocal 
ecuipment is far from indifferent. And if it isn’t wireless that 
sccres them off it can hardly be song records, for so few of them 
are issued ; which can only mean that sales are small. 

Personally I regret extremely the decay of amateur vocalism : 
and though I have suffered many things from it in my time it has 
also given me much pleasure. I regret it most of all because it 
must mean that a large part of English song literature, rich in 
lyric beauty, remains unsung. Even the dishonoured and mocked- 
at ballad concerts had a certain proportion of good music in 
their programmes—the songs of Quilter or Graham Peel for 
example—which thus obtained a fair circulation and home 
performance. 

These melancholy reflections are the result of a study of a 
number of Ivor Gurney’s songs, six of which were recently 
recorded by Decca and reviewed by R. W. in the October 1938 
GRAMOPHONE. 

R. W.’s review was, on the whole, sympathetic to the music, 
but he thought that Gurney’s songs would be likely to suffer 
from his having been a poet first and a composer afterwards. 
This might well have been so : but I gather, from the account 
of Gurney’s early life in the article upon him in the January 
1938 Music and Letters, that his development as poet and musician 
was more or less simultaneous. Born in 1890 at Gloucester he 
had a godfather, Canon Cheeseman, who made him read much 
of the finest English poetry aloud : but at the age of eight he was 
a member of the choir of All Saints, and in 1900 a chorister at 
the Cathedral, where he became a famous solo boy. Miss Marion 
Scott says, in the article from which I am quoting : “ People 
flocked to the Cathedral to hear the beauty of his voice and the 
deep musical expressiveness of his renderings.”? Shakespeare and 
Beethoven, remarks Miss Scott, early became master-passions 
with him. In 1911 Gurney won an open scholarship for com- 
position and came to the Royal College of Music. When he 
walked into the room for his viva voce, Parry, greatly excited by 
his compositions, and the similarity in idiom and even in hand- 
writing to Schubert, said in an awestruck whisper, “‘ By God ! 
it is Schubert.” 

This much quoted remark has done little good to Gurney. 
Similarity in idiom, handwriting, and appearance, all of which 
Gurney is said to have had, is not the same thing as identity: 
and Gurney is most certainly no Schubert. Nor is there much 
resemblance to Schubert in the tortured face that looks out of 
the frontispiece in Music and Letters and the two volumes (not one 
volume, R.W.) of songs recently published by the Oxford Press. 
But that photograph, of course, was taken in 1920 after the poet- 
composer had been through the searing experience of the war, 
which had sickened him to the soul. During that time, but before 
the Passchendale offensive, his first book of verse ‘‘ Severn and 
Somme ” was accepted by Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson : and 
after the offensive, in which he was gassed and sent to hospital, 
he wrote one of his loveliest songs, to his own words, “ Severn 
Meadows.” It is a great pity Miss Evans did not record this 
exquisite example of Gurney’s art as poet and musician. 

Gurney continued his training after the war but was, Miss 
Scott tells us, continually harassed by poverty. He would walk 
to London from Gloucester to save. his fare, earn his lodging 
at inns by singing folk-songs : and in London itself had some- 
times, like Francis Thompson before him, to sleep on the Embank- 
ment or in Rowton House. In such manner does England look 
after her artists ! 


In September 1922 his health broke down and “ he suffered 
from delusions, principally connected with the war . . . the last 
fifteen years of his life were passed in the City of London Mental 
Hospital. He died there on December 26th, 1937, and was 
buried in Twigworth Churchyard, near Gloucester.” It does 
not do to think of the suffering endured by a man of Gurney’s 
temperament during those fifteen years, in spite of the great care 
and kindness with which he was treated. At least he died knowing 
of the symposium of articles about to appear in Music and Letters, 
and of the growing interest in his work. 

It is not for me to assess the value of Gurney’s poetry—lovely 
though I think it is—but I note with regret that not one piece 
appears in the just published ‘ Century’s Poetry ’”’ (Penguin 
Books, 2 vols.) though others with, I should have thought, less 
claim find a place there. 

Neither as poet nor musician was Gurney impeccable in 
technique. He himself referred to his own “ roughness’ and 
lack of patience (“ because words are so rebellious and because 
he has so much to tell of, and therefore must assiduously con- 
dense the telling ’’) ; these defects, and the condensation which 
Edmund Blunder notes in his poetry, are faults to be found 
also in his music, making some of his songs sound crabbed : and 
certainly there is in many of the songs something ‘‘ uncompromis- 
ing and intractable,” as Dr. Howells remarks in his fine article 
in Music and Letters. 

Gurney’s writing for the piano is often not happy. Two of the 
songs recorded, “‘ The Scribe’? and “* The Latmian Shepherd,” 
have very thickly written accompaniments, and generally Gurney 
seems to show a lack of invention and variety in this matter of 
accompanimental figures, though not in modulation or harmony. 

But when criticism has said its worst what richness remains ! 
Gurney gives us not only a literary perception most rare in 
English song-writers (or any others) in his settings, but has an 
extraordinary power of “ setting the seal upon a whole song by 
its first phrase.”” ‘‘ You are my sky ”’ (K8g0) is a fine example 
of this. His melodies, at their best, go right into one’s heart 
and memory, even though they are, for the most part, such 
quiet and unobtrusive tunes. What Dr. Howells calls “ the 
pervading, wandering beauty in his work” is Gurney’s most 
endearing characteristic. He may give us some common- 
place turns of melodic thought, some harsh modulations (though 
he is never ‘‘ modern ”’) his inspiration is unequal, his emotional 
range may not be very great, but suddenly you turn a stone and 
start an angel’s wing. 

Of the twenty songs in the two volumes published by the 
Oxford Press only five are in quick tempo. But the quiet, slow, 
reflective side of Gurney’s genius is the best of him : it 1s, indeed, 
a most lovely gift to us. 

Here are “ lamplight ” songs for the most intimate circle of 
friends : or, for those able to sing and play for themselves well 
enough, for the solitude and quietness of one’s own chamber. 
Indeed some of them, “‘ The Folly of being comforted,” for 
example, seem almost too poignant for performance to others. 

Now for a word about the records. The songs selected are 
not the best that could have been chosen nor is Miss Evans the 
obvious artist. Instead of ‘‘ The Latmian Shepherd ” with its 
rather obscure poem and thick accompaniment, I should have 
liked the exquisite “‘ Desire in Spring,”’ which both in the vocal 
line and accompaniment is a perfect thing. Some setting of 
Gurney’s own poetry ought to have been included, and “* Severn 
Meadows,” sung at his funera!, was one obvious choice. Then I 
would have preferred his “‘ Down by the Salley Gardens,” a 
memorable and endearing tune, and, with again, a simple and 
beautiful accompaniment, to “‘ The Scribe,’’ which has too thick 
an accompaniment to record well. Let us hope for another 
selection and a man singer, for I feel most of Gurney’s songs best 
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suited toa man. Keith Faulkner, John Goss or Roy Henderson 
would be admirable. Miss Nancy Evans has received handsome 
praise from R.W. for her brave, adventurous and _ patriotic 
choice of repertoire but he confesses to a natural antipathy 
to her voice. I understand what he means: for this contralto 
has some of the faults Plunket Green used so to mock at in her 
type of voice. She is inclined to hoot and, worst of all, to 
distort her vowels. Thus the “I” at the end of “ The Scribe ” 
sounds rather like ‘‘ Oi-ee ”—for she closes it up as she leaves it 
—and surely Miss Evans has recorded enough now to know how 
dangerous “ ee’s ” and “ ay’s””’ are. Often hers are unpleasantly 
piercing. 

When she gets her voice away from her it rings out finely, as in 
the two climaxes of “ You are my sky,” and her. phrasing is 
always that of a Conscientious artist. It is specially good in “ All 
night under the moon,” by no means an easy song to sing and a little 
uncertain once, here, in intonation. The one quick song “‘ Nine 
of the Clock” is made to sound too arch—but this poem is 
dangerous ground for contraltos. I should have liked ‘‘ Cathleen 
ni Houlihan ” for the quick song. 

Mr. Foss’ piano cannot surely have been so antique as it 
sounds recorded! His accompanying is not very sensitive, and 
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there is not the perfect synchronisation with the voice these 
difficult songs demand, but with such a piano and the intractable 
nature of some of the accompaniments he was certainly faced 
with a difficult task. Being already familiar with the songs 
recorded I cannot say how well the words come through but 
others tell me they can hear them fairly satisfactorily. One 
reader, who spoke of himself as an ordinary uncultivated music 
lover, said, at the recent Conference, that he had much enjoyed 
these records. 

I cannot make a choice for the reader as it is a matter of 
roundabouts and swings. But I hope he will get at least one 
of the records, and the music (especially if he can play and sing 
a bit) for this, music will grow on him, and he will soon be able 
to ignore the defects in recording and performance. 


In many of Gurney’s songs the quiet beauty that is so quickly 
passing away from England quietly and beautifully lives. Ii is 
for our good that we should not neglect them. 

(The songs recorded are: All Night under the Moon (Gibson) ; 
The Scribe (de la Mare); Nine of the clock 0’ (Doyle), Decca K88 ; 
The Latmian Shepherd (Shanks) ; Blaweary (Gibson) ; You are my 
Sky (Squire) K890. 


TURN TABLE TALK 


Competition 


The January Competition is shaping nicely, thank you, and 
in these days of procrastination it is good to see how promptly 
some of our nearer readers are sending in their views on the 
problem of record-sales although the closing date, April 5th, 
arranged for the benefit of the further readers in the Antipodes, 
leaves a good margin of time. We want all our readers to take 
the trouble to enter this Competition—and, of course, all record 
dealers. The Editor of The Voice has given it his blessing and 
we are glad to announce that Mr. F. W. Gaisberg, doyen of the 
Hayes bureau, has consented to join our Editor as judge of the 
the Competition. 

The prize of Five Guineas’ worth of records and two consola- 
tion prizes of a guinea’s worth each are for the best essays of 
not more than 800 words on 

Why records are selling better and better, 
and in the case of dealers who send in original as well as sensible 
suggestions, the Editor will send a signed copy of one of his 
books. 

Don’t forget the coupon on p. xviii and mark your envelope 
“* Excelsior.” 


Searchlight on Collectors’ Corner 


Exciting news—at least news to most of us—comes from New 
York, where Mr. and Mrs. Albert C. Cuilty, researchers in the 
history of the gramophone, are on the track of thousands of 
cylinder recordings of-famous voices made in the last ten years 
of the nineteenth century. Patti, for instance, actually made 
records in the spring of 1890 for Mr. Charles L. Marshall who, 
with members of the Bettini family, is assisting in the search for 
the lost treasures. Nicolini, Tamagno, Ravelli, Sembrich, 
Schumann-Heink, the two De Reszkes, Ternina—these and dozens 
of others are known to have made records in the days of their 
prime. Mr. Marshall alone had four offices and recording 
equipment in New York, four in Philadelphia, and five elsewhere 
before the close of 1890, and in two years sold more than thirty 
thousand records. The Bettini Phonograph Laboratory was 
equally busy and put out catalogues, one of which, issued .in 
April, 1900, is being reproduced in photographic copies in a 
limited edition. We hope to publish further reports of this 
most interesting and at present rather tantalizing evidence of a 
ubmerged continent—tantalizing because the effect of time on 


those early cylinders is likely to have been disastrous even if tne 
cylinders still exist; but in the meantime requests for the 
photographed reproduction of the thirty most important pages 
of the Bettini catalogue should be addressed to Mrs. A. C. Cuiliy, 
11 Broad Street, 6th Floor, New York City, with a remittance 
for .75 cents (or its equivalent, about three shillings) in the form 
of a Postal Money Order. 


Lyre Bird Press 


On page 338 of the January issue the records issued by Lyre 
Bird Press the prices were incorrectly stated—these should have 
been 10-inch records 5s. each, 12-inch 7s. 6d. each. 


War Fair 


It is just not too late to take steps to attend the world premiére 
of an English version of Johann Strauss’s operetta “‘ Der Lustige 
Krieg ’’ at the New St. Pancras Town Hall Theatre on the 2nd 
and 3rd of this month. This will be the fifth Strauss production 
by the Alan Turner Opera Company, and is hailed as Strauss’s 
** most sparkling score.”” Mr. Turner has justly won a big reputa- 
tion for his courage and energy in staging vintage operettas of this 
calibre with his amateurs, and is not likely to disappoint anyone 
this year. 

It may, or may not, increase the interest of the programme to 
know that the performances will be given in aid of the Church of 
St. Teresa at Princes Risborough, ‘‘ The Universe ’’ Charities, 
the Motor and Cycle Trades’ Benevolent Fund, the Coachbuilders’ 
Benevolent Institution, and the Stonyhurst and Barat Clubs for 
Boys and Girls. Or it may just make you wonder. 

Tickets can be obtained from any branch of Messrs. Keith 
Prowse & Co., Ltd. 


Al Bollington’s Christmas Card 


The fact that Mr. Bollington, the organist of the Paramount 
Theatre in Tottenham Court Road, uses Ravel’s Bolero as his 
signature tune—his H.M.V. record of it was reviewed by Bohemian 
last month—may not commend him to those who would protect 
the memory of the composer from the lower aspects of popularity ; 
but full marks must be awarded to the organist for one of the 
most uproarious and ingenious little programmes of the Christmas 
holidays. He presents the audience with his Christmas card, 
a back-cloth suggestive of Bush Radio advertisements from which 
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father Christmas emerges to invite children from the audience 
to make a party at tables in the orchestra pit loaded with toys 
and sweets ; and after an admirable short stage show, one of the 
children leads choruses through a microphone which is then 
taken by Father Christmas through the audience to pick up other 
“ golden voices ” from anyone who will sing a stave. The whole 
interlude is. well timed and by the end of it the grown-ups as 
well as the children are worked up, largely by Al Bollington’s 
running commentary and clever playing, to a most healthy 
hurcour and enthusiasm. 


ANALYTICAL NOTES 
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Unfortunately the programme has ended, but it deserves this 
tribute and should be revived next Christmas. 


London Musical Festival, 1939 


Arrangements for the London Music Festival (April 23 to, May 
28) have been completed and a book containing full details of 
programmes, interesting articles on the world-famous artists and 
organisations taking part and notes on the historical and beautiful 
places in which many events will take place can be obtained 
price 1s. from the offices 50 New Bond Street, London. 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector's List). 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
London Symphony Orchestra (Walter) : 


Ballet Music, 
Rosamunde (Schubert). H.M.V., DB3651 (12 in., 6s.). 


These are the well-known No. 1, in G (beginning G, GD, G, 
GD, G, B, D) and the bold-shaping B minor item, less often heard, 
starting with the half-scale rush up to the keynote. 

It is not quite so easy as it seems to make the music dance with- 
out jog-trotting—the weakness of some performances. Walter 
combines lilt and flow in the first part. 

The second side contains the item which follows the entr’acte 
(between Acts 1 and 2), and uses much the same material, but 
differently. It breathes some of the best dramatic and pastoral 
feeling of its age. One has to turn to Weber for comparable skill 
in music that finds the sense of the period’s poetry. It is this 
spirit of time and place, this atmosphere, that not only enables us 





to “ place ”’ music, giving additional pleasure as we hear it against 
the manners and feelings of its day, but that always brings me a 
thought of melancholy at Schubert, singing so divinely, cut off 
before he could mix with the great men to whose company he 
would have been such an ornament. When he died, just under 
thirty-two, Wagner and Verdi were lads of fifteen, Berlioz was 
a young man of twenty-five. Even another thirty years or so, 
and he would have been living among the exciting doings of the 
sixties. He would have expanded to them, we know: how 
marvellously, who can tell ? In this B minor ballet piece (beauti- 
fully recorded) we hear some of those wind effects, such as the 
clarinet and oboe duet, and the last tune, with clarinet and 
bassoon, that work such magic in the Unjfinished’s first movement. 
They form a wonderful tiny mechanism of emotion, these so simple 
wind pairings, that nobody ever used more touchingly than 
Schubert. One never hears this Rosamunde music, either, without 
recalling dear old Grove’s ecstasy when, with Sullivan, he found 
in a cupboard in Vienna some of the accompaniments to 
airs which had been missing since 1823 (though the airs themselves 
had been issued). Apparently nobody knows precisely where 
each item of music came, and exactly what situation it went with. 
This B minor piece, dramatic and tender, may have something 
to do with the play’s confused motives of the villain who loved 
Rosamunde, she being fated to marry a disguised prince. The 
villain is got rid of by a poisoned letter, which he meant for her. 
Whatever the -background, the music is lovely stuff (the B minor 
gi ially), and in this entirely happy recording should not 
e missed. 


Czech Philharmonic Orchestra (Talich) : Second Symphony 
(Dvorak). H.M.V., DB3685-9. Album 324. Auto., 
DB8606-10 (12 in., 30s.) 

This is first-class mature Dvorak, an assured nap for any. I 
quote only one sentence from Tovey’s enthusiastic analysis: 
“these great works of the middle of Dvorak’s career demand 
and repay the study one expects to give to the most difficult 
classical masterpieces,’’ with some of which—the Schubert C 
major, and the Brahmses—Tovey ranks this No. 2 (1885). He 
asks us to remember some problems of orchestral balance, 
Dvorak’s long sentences with lovely afterthoughts (not easy to 
remember : the four-square, more predictable composer is always 
the more generally popular), and the fact that this is a tragic 
work. With these qualities in mind, we can sit down to a splendid 
forty minutes of ripe satisfaction—or rather, to as many forties 
as we find necessary to absorb all the music. 

The spirit of the opening attack (not the letter) recalls Brahms. 
The close-knitting tautens our nerve grandly. Mark the quick, 
crisp rhythmic flings (three-note). The second theme (two- 
thirds of the way on side 1) recalls Brahms very closely, and 
flows as none but these two have made music flow, in the last 
fifty years. What cordial comfort lies in that outpouring of heart- 
some melody! We hear a man in the true Schubert tradition, 
on the one hand, building up a personal style from the then 
current Brahmsian sensibility, never for a moment a conscious 
copyist. We never pass from one page to another without being 
assured that here is a character, a style, an evocation, unlike 
anything else in the eighties. The upper wind was not, even by 
Brahms, used more movingly. There is the hint of native wood- 
notes wild, but nothing of the rather weakening folkiness that 
was partly Dvorak’s response to recognition and partly, I think, 
was wished on him. 

The development (part only of side 2) is worth tasting for a 
number of different reasons—its masterly key-moves, its swiftness 
and impassioned brevity, that take command of the mind as the 
events of the world now do, making us feel that something beyond 
ourselves is in charge: only this time it is a beneficent fate, not 
that whose blind, mad instruments control us to-day. It is on 
side 3 that those who may feel a little shrillness in Dvotak may 
for a moment urge a case ; yet can one feel the excitement to be 
at all neurotic ? And the recording is true to Dvorak. Is not the 
swift end the very nerve of high tragedy, as Beethoven and Brahms 
exhibited it ?—understatement, the more powerful after the 
outburst. Schumann, too, once touched this height, in Manfred. 
All the romantics who have ever been great, even for a time, 
have known how to present, if not to justify, the ways of fate to 
man. All the smaller romantics’ weaknesses can be observed, as 
well as anywhere, in their failure to convince us in a few bars 
that they know—as surely as he who on a lonely road, turns not 
his head, because he knows a frightful fiend doth close behind him 
tread. The guardian may not always be a fiend: but always he 
is cloaked about with destiny, and no romantic composer worth 
listing failed to make us know in our bones that mankind is not 
assured of mastery over dark powers, spite of Henley’s ale-frothed 
boasting. 
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Second Movement.—Sides 4, 5, 6 sing a heavenly song. It begins 
as if it were going to be churchy and simple. Soon the spirit 
deepens. Dvorak can say in a score or two of bars as much as 
others in as many pages. The horn theme, later on side 4, recalls 
Wagner in his most open-hearted Siegfried mood of tenderness ; 
or, more nearly, as Tovey remarks, it is “a rustic Tristan and 
Isolde.”” How many composers in 1885 could have written this 
sentence, and made it seem an essential part of themselves ? 
There is undoubtedly in the work an element of that roving 
fancy, that lushness of invention, which is apt to war a little with 
the composer’s mature skill in manipulating his ideas. How far 
the tensity of the thought suffers from a perhaps excessive abun- 
dance of ideas is a nice point for discussion. It is possible, I think, 
also to feel a tiny languishing quality in the themes—notably, in 
this Wagnerian one. Dvorak was apt to be too easily satisfied 
with his tunes. All these matters, rightly considered, but help 
us to understand the composer through and through, after close 
and affectionate study: that is why most musicians count 
him so much more rewarding than some others who, though 
clever and temperamental and rarely dull, are more readily 
gathered up in the mind, presenting few or no problems to the 
student of musical, as distinct from daily-human-life, nature. The 
musical nature exists only in the music itself, which is always and 
only “ the meaning.”” How much more affecting is the first theme 
of all, for instance, when it returns near the end (oboe, middle 
of side 6). Is not this a fine example of staging ? One is reminded, 
by the felicity of the wood-wind usage, of some of Schubert’s 
strokes. It is in this movement particularly that I feel the special 
appropriateness of the conductor’s spirit and the orchestra’s 
open-air tone, as here recorded: the fresh, clean quality saves 
the themes and the richness of the orchestration from the least 
tendency to over-emotionalism. It is so easy, in such music, to 
overweight the caress. 

Scherzo.—Sides 7, 8. A first-class sample of the kind. The 
recorded tone here is on the shrill side ; the strings might have 
been fuller, I think. But Dvoak’s scoring is apt to invite shrillness ; 
at moments when he is going full tilt at his rhythms, he keeps his 
fiddle-banners flying very high, and the wind blowing hard and 
persistently. The best side of his orchestration is found in the 
trio, and also a choice type of his apparently rambling but finely 
planned long phrases. 

Finale-—We come home with the tragic muse, and a whole 
cornucopia of themes: too many, I feel. The first one reminds 
me of that in his Variations. A capital tautening is his coming so 
crisply, after the short development, to the second theme. Though 
you can find some characteristic defects of structure here, you 
can also be seized and held by the man’s sharp sense of drama 
and his copiousness in limning beauty. The playing is not quite 
of the finest. The strings, for instance, can disappoint slightly, 
in volume and truth (hear them at the end of side g). In the 
spirit the playing never disappoints. W.R.A. 


Benno Moiseivitsch (piano) and London Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Cameron): Rhapsody on a Theme of 
Paganini, Op. 43 (Rachmaninov). H.M.V., C3062-4, 
(12in., 12s.). Auto C7522-4. 


_ It has not been easy, in one important respect, to assess 
impartially the value of Moiseivitsch’s performance compared 
with Rachmaninov’s (H.M.V., DB2426-8). So uniquely great a 
Pianist as Rachmaninov, interpreting his own work weights the 
scales heavily against any other artist. But it would be mani- 
festly unfair to allow those facts to blind one to the virtues of 
Moiseivitsch’s very able performance. In one small matter the 
later recording shows an improvement. We are spared that 
irritating “ fading-out’’: and breaks come at the end of variations. 

But considering the Rachmaninov records were issued in 
March, 1935 (see W.R.A.’s review in that number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE), it is surprising how little superior the present 
issue is. In regard to piano tone I still prefer the earlier records. 
M.’s tone (I shall use initial letters only hereafter) does not 
maintain its best level (Var. XII), sometimes sounds dead, 
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sometimes has a “ plop” in it and is over-bright, and generally, 
has not the uniformity of R.’s. He seems to be what pianists calf 
‘* going through ” the tone very often, but R has always some- 
thing in reserve Other points of difference will be dealt with 
as I briefly review the whole work. 

As one would expect, the orchestral detail is, on the whole, 
clearer in the new issue, percussion particularly telling more 
vividly. There is more top and bottom, a greater forwarcdness 
and fullness generally. But Basil Cameron has not the nervous 
energy and compelling drive of Stokowski, nor is the playing of 
the L.P.O. so finished in detail. Some effects miss fire and the 
violins’ attack is not always precise. Nor does such a vital sense 
of rhythm inform this orchestra. On the whole gains hardly 
compensate for losses. In both cases the big climaxes are not 
achieved without coarseness of tone in the string departmen.. 

With R. at the piano the P.S.O. would be, naturally, very nvuich 
on their mettle : and one can be pretty sure the work had cen 
granted more rehearsals than Cameron was allowed. So the 
collaboration between conductor and pianist, as well as the 
balance between piano and orchestra, are better in the ea: tier 
set. A pianist who is so fine an orchestrator as R. is neve’ in 
danger of swamping orchestral detail. 

In the Introduction and first variation (a happy idea, to »ary 
an introduction) percussion tell better in L.P.O. In Var. II 
R.’s acciaccaturas have more bite than M.’s and the latter’s ‘one 
goes rather dead on the accented notes of Var. IV. M.’s staccato, 
as we shall find all through, has not the exquisite elasticity and 
poise of R.’s, but it is good if a bit steely : and the ‘‘ Scotch snap ” 
Var. (V) shows just the difference between fine and superb rhyt! mic 
vitality. The L.P.O. rather miss the effect R. wants in Var. VI, 
the strings lacking here shimmering beauty of tone. 


In the lovely chorale (Var. VII) M.’s chords are fuller in tone, 
and the accompanying bassoons and celli better: but I wonder 
what authority M. has for bringing out the lower treble notes 
so strongly in the second phrase of the chorale. It is effective, 
but over impressive, and is not done, or so marked by R. L.P.O.’s 
strings are poor in attack in this Var. M.’s big octaves came out 
better in Var. VIII, but orchestral detail is rather better in 
P.S.O. The col legno effect is clearer in L.P.O. (Var. TX) but 
R. and P.S.O. make more of this variation. In Var. X R. 
detaches his octaves, but not so M. The score leaves it an open 
point. Chromatic strings and wood wind passages are better 
in P.S.O. This is also the case with the “‘ ghostly” tremolo 
opening of Var. XI. In this short variation one other difference 
between the two pianists becomes very noticeable, the shape they 
give their phrases. R.’s are simply lovely ; imaginative and 
poetical: M.’s are without the same grace though, of course, by 
no means shapeless. R.’s tone, too, is more winning and of 
greater range. M. is a bit explosive in his cadenza (why does he 
double the notes of the two last phrases of it?) and just lacks the 
delicacy and superb ease of R. But in Var. VII he gives us 
some really delightful playing and the string pizzicato has more 
plop than that of the P.S.: clarinets and horns are richer also. 

As might be expected Stokowski gets a great deal of excitement 
and drive into the orchestral part of Vars. XIII and XIV, and 
the playing, if not so brightly and fully recorded, is rhythmically 
more alive than under Cameron. R.’s wonderful articulation 
stands out in Var. XV (piano alone) and he tempers this little 
scherzo with delicacy. M. stresses the scherzo element. In Var. 
XVI the L.P.O. oboe phrases his part beautifully: better than 
he of the P.S.! The muted solo violins of both recordings sound 
far too reedy in this Var. But P.S.O. high wood winds are 
better in Var. XVII. The low string tremolos are almost lost 
in the L.P.O. recording just before Var. XVIII. 


We are now at the core of the work (Var. XVIII), and once 
more a comparison of R.’s and M.’s playing of the lovely romantic 
tune which has grown out of Paganini’s bare little theme shows 
the difference between a great and a very talented pianist. Such 
beautiful shaping and timing of the phrases and such tone- 
shading belong only to the elect. The big orchestral tutti is 
clearer on L.P.O., but neither versions are Without coarseness. 
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In Var. XX the wood wind double thirds are more effective 
than those of P.S.O. No one could surpass R.’s magnificent 
marceto in Var. XXII. He inspires the orchestra and this Var. 
is more successful than that of M. and the L.P.O. But brass 
and percussion tell better in the latter. M. is very neat-fingered 
over the teasing end and the riot of sound, in neither case without 
coarseness, is certainly clearer, though no more exciting, in his 
recording. 

I am afraid whoever has bothered to read this far will come 
to the conclusion that M. and L.P. give a poor performance. 
That is, as I indicated before, certainly not so. M. played the 
work under this orchestra and with this conductor not long before 
the recording was made: and, of course, he has played it on 
very many other occasions. He has identified himself with R.’s 
Second Concerto (see January, 1938, GRAMOPHONE) and he is 
undeniably a very fine pianist who has given us many very 
acceptable recordings. There is no reason why this recording 
of his should not be much enjoyed and it is very well worth the 
while of those who cannot afford R.’s. But since readers want 
(I am told) detailed second reviews I can only say one needs must 
love the highest when one sees it ! 

R.’s own playing (and the orchestra associated with him must 
also share in the praise) is of such superlative quality that to be 
able to stand up to it at all is evidence of great worth. 

Repeated hearings of this work have increased my delight in 
the invention, clarity, and resource of a brilliant score: and the 
tune of Var. XVIII refuses to leave me ! 


*Rudolf Serkin and the Adolf Busch Chamber Players :‘ 
Concerto in E flat major, K.449 (Mozart). H.M.V., 
DBg6g0-2, Auto. DB8611-3 (12ins., 18s.). 


Rudolf Serkin’s first appearance as a solo pianist on records 
was made in December 1936 when he recorded Beethoven’s 
F minor (Appasionata) Sonata (H.M.V., C2879-81). His 
interpretation, as I noted at the time, was very dramatic but 
failed to be moving in the slow movement. He is, I feel, a good 
deal better suited in this strangely dark-toned work which dates 
from 1784, the year which saw the emergence of the piano 
concertos. Kathleen Long and the Boyd Neel Orchestra have 
already recorded the concerto (Decca K784-6) as readers will 
no doubt remember, as it was the second of the two issued by 
Decca at 2s. 6d. a record. A study of the score and more time 
makes me wonder how I could have found this first movement 
conventional even at a first hearing. The un-conventionality 
does not lie in the nature of the themes themselves but in their 
treatment and the general lay-out of the music. As Eric Blom 
says, “It moves along in large steps of wide intervals, with 
frequent turns into minor keys, and the 3/4 time has a restless 
effect that is unusual.” The soloist’s entry in the slow movement 
leads to some curiously compressed writing, which is succeeded 
by sad little phrases just before the close of Part III. Even in 
this movement there is a noticeable lack of decoration. I still 
find the last movement the most interesting. The opening theme, 
with its counter-melody and varied presentations, is fascinating : 
and before the dance-like section in 6/8 time, which forms a coda 
to the work there is a remarkable modulatory passage which 
brings in again the touch of gloom that seems to be the under- 
lying note of the Concerto; and which, indeed, has troubled even 
this movement earlier on. This note is not to be sounded again 
80 strongly in the piano concertos, until the appearance of the 
great D Minor work (K466) and again in the C Minor (K491). 

I have not a clear remembrance of Miss Long’s performance 
but recall that the records arrived very late and made a per- 
functory review necessary—and so I must wait before being able 
to compare them with Serkin’s. 

He conveys well the restless melancholy of the first movement 
and his tone, if rather taut and unyielding, is yet full. The solo 
part is more expressive than brilliant all through and perhaps 
Serkin might have responded a little more warmly to that fact. 
Yet I like his reserve, which suggests that he could let fly, and his 
playing of the sad and weary little phrases in the slow movement 
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are free from any taint of sentimentality. About the orchestral 
part there are a few small criticisms to be made. Sometimes the 
first violins are rather too strong and the bass too weak ; and 
sometimes the detail seems a bit dim (for example just before 
the return of the tune in the slow movement, Part IT). 

But there is fine collaboration between soloist and orchestra 
and the playing, beautifully phrased, is admirable on the whole. 
I don’t think any one, however much they dislike them as a 
rule, will object to the splendid cadenza in the first movement— 
which really belongs—or the brief one in the Rondo. Each 
movement is complete on one disc, and the last record is the single 
one that I recommend. AR. 


COLUMBIA 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): Overture to 
Tannhiauser (Wagner) ; Polovtsi March (Prince Igor) 
(Borodin, arr. Rimsky-Korsakov). Columbia, LX768, 9 
(12 in., 12s.). 

One of the things I frequently and fatuously fable of doing is 
to retire, and really learn Wagner. May I commend, to any 
possibly jaded palate (whether its possessor thinks he is jaded with 
Richard or some other), a gentle course of ear-refreshment : say, 
in listening anew to the orchestration of Tannhduser? For 
instance, that grand wind opening (recorded here with such quiet 
dignity) : what are the instruments ? I have known people who 
thought it was all brass. The pleasures of the cultivation of the 
ear’s power to distinguish are endless—just as are those in which 
the eye is chiefly concerned. How impressive it is, when the strings 
enter, that the lowest come first—cellos, violas, then fiddles, 
the tune kept down until the triplets begin to excite us, and the 
flesh and the devil beset the holy ones. This primary-colour | 
work is strikingly fresh, after one has been listening to Appalachia ; 
and it points the moral of Wagner’s tale with the simplicity o 
true genius. I like it to be pointed as Beecham does it—without 
the quiver of an instrumental eyelid. The trouble is yet to come 
(I mean, the drama’s, not Sir T’s). On side two the jabs (fp) 
are never ferocious, and even the dangerous piccolo tears not the 
empyrean: that alone makes the record worth having. When 
Tannhauser’s hymn to Venus comes in (before mid-side) 
there is still a steady dignity, which seems as well, since the over- 
ture is not the actual scene, but only a hint of what is to come. 
Yet Sir Thomas is apt to be on the deliberate side in various 
scenes of excitement, and there must be some who prefer a wilder 
life in the Wartburg cabaret. This has been noted before. A 
second shot with fibre weathered the storm; but I think the 
record will be happiest with steel, the recording being of a type 
that does not make one shrink (as some do) from such an idea. 
What may be lacking in fury is made up in blend, balance, 
solidity ; only, since buyers differ so, it is well to point out that 
greater sonority can be got, and may exist, in other recordings. 
We shall try to make comparisons shortly. 

The popular Borodin march needs less subtlety. It is agreeable 
to see it led up hill and down dale, surrounded by Sir Thomas’ 
resolute but always polite captor-band. This combination of 
qualities pleases me: fortiter in re, suaviter in modo. We are not 
perhaps always in the mood for suaviter, but how royal is this 
conductor’s air, how gracious his play with the tigers! It is now 
as good as a circus, and again, as being in heaven. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): Fifth 
Symphony (Schubert). Columbia, LX785, 6, 7 and 
LXS (single) 788. Auto., LX8424, 5, 6 and LXS8427 
(12 in., 21s.), Score, Philharmonia and Eulenburg. 

The recording is the glossy, plump type that only, for me, 
shines just a trifle too shinily in tuttis. An oboe bit, though, 
comes out with rich appeal. No one could mistake Beecham’s 
articulation (e.g., in the start of the slow movement): the least 
wee bit of empressement, which I don’t mind, though I could do 
without it. The melodic curves perhaps ask for it: a trace of 
post-Mozartean melancholy ? How magical—not least, in_its 
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deliberation—is the key change after the first section! Here, 
a little later, in the wood-wind interplay, is the spirit of the 
Unfinished. 

Some of the harmony comes out rather unusually, the balance 
being weighted slightly on the wind side. I don’t always care for 
this more-than-life-size effect. It perhaps bites best in the minuet, 
which powerfully recalls that of the Mozart G minor, though the 

‘ older work (by twenty-eight years) bites deeper. Schubert’s 
does not get free from the jog-trot (though Beecham does so 
once, with a surprising little pull-up); but the descending 
chromatics have much of Mozart’s feeling. Interesting to hear 
the difference between the hag-ridden and the fundamentally 
amiable. The wind matter is important in this work, which uses 
even a smaller force than the early Haydn orchestra—only 
strings plus flutes, oboes, bassoons and the brass that best chimes 
with the wood—two horns. There are no drums. The recording 
produces effects that I have not heard in concert performance. 
There is no doubt that some very much queerer things could be 
done if microphone-manipulators wished it! The finale is 


treated gently, not whipped, as I have heard it. A curious 
’ recording, then, wonderfully bright, sunny, glowing. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Weingartner): Fidelio 
Overture (Beethoven). Columbia, LX784 (12 in., 6s.). 


This always congenial conductor is completing, I take it, the 
series of Beethoven works—symphonies and overtures. The 
slighter one of the Fidelio set does (as Tovey points out) what the 
first act needs, instead of, as in Leonora No. 3, offering a tremendous 
out-of-proportion tone-poem (out, that is, with the immediate 
purpose of an overture). Here we have a short sonata-movement 
instead, mostly in the theatrical vein, with “ rallies.’ This bold, 
crisp rather curt recording, with quite a different ‘ clang” 
from the Schubert noticed elsewhere, suits the orchestral handling 
well, in its businesslike way. The passage near the end, after the 
quiet part, is a real bit of Beethoven’s fire, unmistakable in its 
generous, dashing spirit. The music might be none the worse, 
though, for a somewhat more reverberant chamber. 


London Ballet Orchestra (Gochr): Ballet Music, Coppelia 
(Delibes). Columbia, DX8g9 (12 in., 4s.). 

Is there really se little ballet music that people want to hear ? 
Delibes is first-rate in that vein, but I sometimes wish the com- 
panies’ Exploration Expeditions could be sent out into the whole 
ballet world, to see if there be not some good second strings to be 
found. I have just been listening to Delibes’ opera Lakmé, and 
wishing he had not wasted time on much of this, for a lot of it is 
boring stuff. The plot is so feeble. After a few Eastern excursions, 
he always returns to his familiar French sentiment. Coppelia, on 
the other hand, perfectly fits its purpose. This recording is given 
rather more chamber spread than the Beethoven, as befits the 
full-skirted fabric of the music. The result.seems to me just right. 
The lighter moments are not spoiled, and the full tone has the 
amplitude, the theatre sense of out-to-enjoy-ourselves, the gaslit 
warmth and stir that may well take one back to 1870. 


PARLOPHONE - 


Berlin Philharmonic (Abendroth): Hungarian Rhapsod 
No. 2 (Liszt, arr. Muller). Parlophone, E11389 (12 in., 4s.), 


An excellently sonorous and sensible performance, recorded in 
a chamber having a fringe of reverberation: not enough to blur 
lines, but enough to give the effect of an empty concert hall, upon 
which ths magniloquence is apparently wasted. Anyone who 
buys this record will find some of the solidest wind tone he has 
heard for a while ; that pleases me much. The bass comes off 
best : the upper wind reaches show, f, a trace of hardness. That 
bass is undoubtedly what we ought to get always; yet I am 
afraid the records made in these conditions will not fully satisfy 
until the chamber’s reverberation is more finely adjusted. Surely 
that should not be difficult. 
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E.1.A.R. Symphony Orchestra,- Turin (Willy Ferrero); 
Flight of the Bumble Bee (Rimsky-Korsakov) and 
Interlude, Act 4, Khovantschina (Moussorgsky, orch, 


Rimsky-Korsakov). Parlophone, E11393 (12 in., 4s.). 


Signor Ferrero one remembers as an infant prodigy. (I ama 
trifle disappointed that Dr. Scholes, in his wonderful Companion, 
has not an article on these.) I see Willy (who was born in America) 
is now nearly thirty-three. Just before the war he was much in 
the news. There seemed about then to be a crop of prodigies, 
of whom the most amazing was Arriola, who at three and a quarter 
composed marches and dances, and played a score of pieces 
from memory! Now Ferrero conducts a bold, rather stark 
performance of the Bee piece, and one of the Moussorgsky 
fragment which, though louder than I like, draws a powerful 
melodic line and shows the broad colouring. Though I find these 
recordings over-loud, they are so contrived as not to be harsh, 
I feel sure that finer delineations of the colour of individual 
instruments could be got. 


Vienna State Opera Orchestra (Reichwein): Overture to 
Martha (Flotow). Parlophone, E11392 (12 in., 4s.). 


That queer old relic Martha was revived for Covent Garden’ 
*‘ grand ”’ season in 1930. There is scarcely enough good stul 
in it to tag out even an overture ; Flotow had never an origi 
idea. He reminds one of Balfe (very much, in the horn tune), 
but that of course is because they drew much nourishment fron 
common founts of current Italian and Weberian opera. Balfe, 
I think, with all his weaknesses, flourished on it better that 
Flotow did. The accomplished playing (with a little unevenness) 
in the horn, whose quality is admirable) is recorded as well a 
the rather blotty orchestration allows. The poor old thing’s 
bones creak terribly, though. Need they be exhumed again ? 
W. R. A. 


DECCA 


Kathleen Long and Boyd Neel Orchestra: Piano Concerto 
in C (K.503) (Mozart). Decca, X229-32 (12in., 24s.), 
Score, Eulenburg. 

It is to this work that Sir Donald Tovey devotes one of his most 
detailed analyses (Vol. 3), to show the true structure of the 
concerto form, and how Mozart manipulated it. The opening 
is more elaborate than if we were in a symphony, for the grand 
style so early develops subtlety, notably in that C minor touch. 
Tovey points out how like an Introduction this passage is, avoiding 
the strong move to the new key for the second subject which is 
characteristic of the symphonic first-movement, and so making 
ready, in uncommon pomp and number of themes, for the soloist. 
In proportion as the orchestra is impressive, says Tovey, the solo 
must be florid. The splendid proportions of the movement strike 
one at once. On side two, for instance, the first theme the piano 
has alone is not the second subject ; this comes in mid-side. The 
building of the rest of the movement would take too long to 
describe. It is one of Mozart’s broadest, deepest structures. If 
Tovey’s demonstration seem rather formidable, there is one 
sentence of his which I commend to all who lack technical know- 
ledge. Speaking of the ability to enjoy the “ peculiar and subtle 
pleasure ” that a sense of key gives, he says that it does not depend 
on a knowledge of names. -People, I find, are apt to be put off 
by the thought of learning so many names as the professional 
musician must. It is not the name, but the ear, that matters; 
the music-lover’s enrichment comes almost entirely through 
developing its powers. All else—reading about music and its 
makers—is but slight knowledge, compared to the vital distinc- 
tion-making that is, in the end, his chief and only real, lasting 
resource for appreciation. 

Miss Long, always a cool, clear player, pulls a good weight 
with the band, whose strings are, as ever, brilliant and gustative. 
The wind seems slightly less bold, but the colouring is not always 
very easy to reproduce. The effect never lacks the sense of the 
music’s splendour. In the slow movement (side 5 and part of 6) 
the three limbs are, the opening theme, with a continuation at 
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bar 9, the one at bar 13, with the waved accompaniment (the 
are three slow beats to the bar), and finally the last sentence 
before the piano enters. This last recurs at the end, the wavy- 
accompaniment one being the main trunk of the second subject, 
from which the piano throws out branches. As in the first 
movement, we find a most spacious feeling, even in so short a 
piece. Several branches adorn the finalé too. In this rondo the 
first episode starts with side 7. How prettily is prepared the 
entry of the second (minor-key) episode. It is this quality of 
letting us know where we are going, but not how, or what we 
shall hear on the way, that so finely makes Mozart exciting. The 
continuation of this section, too, is quite different, in its milk- 
and-honey quality, from anything else in the movement. Yet 
how it flows in with that. The pianist’s tone could scarcely be 
caught more aptly than in this. recording of a work that holds no 
dull instant for any Mozart-lover. 

W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


*Walter Gieseking (piano): Sonata in C major “ Wald- 
stein”: Bagatelle in E flat major, Op. 33, No. 1 


(Beethoven). 
(12 in., 18s.). 

There are two previous recordings of the Waldstein known to 
me: the one by Schnabel in the ninth volume of the Beethoven 
Sonata Society and a much earlier one by Kempff (Decca 
CA8044-46). The latter is surprisingly good in point of tone 
considering that it was issued about six years ago, but the surfaces 
(on my copy) are rather noisy and the two big movements are 
unsuited to the particular genius of this artist. I discussed the 
Schnabel recording in the October, 1936, GRAMOPHONE. His 
interpretation is undeniably a fine one and. only a great pianist 
would dare to take the adagio molto at so slow a pace, and be able 
to hold it together. 

His pianissimi are as lovely, in this short Introduction, as his 
sforzandi (the “‘ cello” cantilena) are ugly. Only Kempff, I feel, 
gets just the required force of tone here. But undoubtedly both 
Schnabel and Kempff go rather deeper in these pages than does 
Gieseking. With that reservation Gieseking gives a performance 
of superb quality, which is distinguished by an amazing range of 
tone-colour, a never-failing sensitiveness to the demands of the 
music, and tremendously vital rhythm. 

He makes one, as it were, see the shape and sweep of the 
phrases, and what a rare pleasure this is! The opening bars are a 
good example of this; one is transported unerringly from the 
C major chords to the low octave G’s. Then the lovely E major 
tune has just the right degree of cool sweetness in it, without any 
over-plus of sentiment or mis-applied rubato. 

But it is in the testing Rondo that the full greatness of this 
performance appears. There is no trace of the harshness of tone 
that occasionally disfigures Schnabel’s reading and the recording 
is infinitely better. And not even Schnabel makes such an 
exciting thing of those swirling left-hand scale passages under the 
long trill. (My fibre needle was put on its mettle here and stood 
up well.) Then, by contrast, there is the delicate treatment of 
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:the theme and semiquaver accompaniment preceeding this 
outburst. (By the way the Kempff recording amputates the 
treble E in the first presentation of the theme !) There is admirable 
articulation of the triplet figures in the C minor section and in 
the triplets in both hands preceeding the Prestissimo. Control of 
rhythm and dynamics are absolutely masterly in these last 
difficult pages. The Prestissimo is played with the greatest 
brilliance, vivacity, and sense of exaltation. 

Though a performance of this quality makes one determine 
never to attempt the work again, it is nevertheless inspiring to a 
degree and will prove so to pianists with scores on their knees 
and non-pianists. 

This, we feel at almost every point, is what Beethoven meant. 
Praise could hardly go further: and a full measure of it must be 
extended to the admirable recording. The first movement is 
complete on LX 781; and an amiably bland little Bagatelle provides 
a cold shower-bath on the last side of the recording ! 


Anatole Kitain : Toccata in C major Op. 7 (Schumann): 
Waldesrauschen (Liszt). Columbia DXgo1 (12in., 4s.). 


Barer’s recording of Schumann’s Toccata was reviewed in the 
(H.M.V., DB2674). I thought 
then, and still do think, that he took it too fast : and though 
Kitain does not conform to the composer’s allegro comodo, both 
performance and recording benefit by the slightly easier pace 
with which he plays it. In particular he makes the lovely frag- 
ment of tune which flowers out of the rapid music stand out more 
clearly both in bass and treble, and I like his quieter ending. 
Undoubtedly in spite of Barer’s amazing technical dexterity, 
Kitain comes nearer to what Schumann wanted and gets a better 
recording. 

The Waldesrauschen finds several competitors in the field. We 
need not linger long over Hambourg’s rapid and un-poetical 
performance—he seems to treat the music as a show-piece— 
(H.M.V., C2587). The piano tone on Backhaus’ record (H.M.V., 
DBg29) is poor and the surface noisy so that he is out of the 
running, and the field is left to Eileen Joyce (Parlo. E11265) and 
Kitain. So far as I am concerned, Miss Joyce bears off the palm 
for a really poetical realisation of the piece, treated also with 
some tenderness. Thus I like her gentle leaning on the first note 
of the tune, her very well judged grace notes, and the perfect 
proportion between the tune and its rustling accompaniment. 
She ascends gradually to a powerful climax. Kitain’s perform- 
ance is excellent but lacks the same poetic appeal and judgment, 
though his arpeggios are also delicately beautiful, and his big 
bass octaves are more clearly defined. Miss Joyce’s tone is rather 
warmer and fuller. 

Since February 1935, the date Miss Joyce’s record was reviewed, 
I have shed my prejudices regarding Liszt—like most prejudices 
they were founded on insufficient knowledge—and I withdraw 
unreservedly the foolish description of Liszt’s piece that headed 
that review. 


*Artur and Karl Ulrich Schnabel : Lebensstiirme, Op. 144 
(Schubert). H.M.V., DA1646-7 (10in., 8s.). 


As Dick Bentley is wont to say ‘* You’ve asked for it, and here 
it is.” Schubertians have long wanted a recording of this beautiful 
work and here it is, a more than worthy successor to the two other 
recordings of Schubert’s four-handed music recently issued : 
(Marches DB3527 ; and Andantino Varié DB3518; also B.A.M. 
No. 21. In the review of the last work, by the way, lack of proof 
correction gave “‘ pianos” instead of “ piano” and “ pianists,” 
January number. 

The Allegro (with the sub-title Lebensstiirme) will be found in 
the third volume of the original compositions for four hands 
(Peters 155c) and is certainly the most striking of all these works. 
Written in 1828, the year of his death, the work represents 
Schubert at the height of his powers and, as it is in first move- 
ment form, it makes one long that he had composed three other 
movements to make up a Sonata, as in the case of the Grand Duo 
preceding this work. The two themes on which the movement is 











founded are of exceptional beauty ; the first strong and rich in 
melodic and rhythmic interest, the second very soft and tranquilly 
lovely. It is introduced by a wonderful modulation, a drum- 
like figure for the bass, in octaves, which drops down apparently 
to A minor, the key of the piece, but the G sharp turns into 
A flat and the second subject opens in that key. The development 
of the movement continues to oppose storm with calm, the well- 
marked repeated notes in the fifth and sixth bars of the opening 
theme playing a very prominent part. The form of the work.is 
close-knit and without any diffuseness or conventional repetition. 
Thus at the recapitulation (Part III) the first appearance of the 
opening theme is followed by a new modulatory passage, and the 
second appearance of this theme developed in a new way. 

The performance is admirable and the piano tone excellent. 
Perhaps Ulrich Schnabel might have made his bass a little more 
prominent at some points but other than that I can find nothing 
to criticise. Most lovely is Artur Schnabel’s delicate playing of 
the triplet decoration to the second theme, and the rhythmic 
alertness of the two players is always in evidence, as are both 
power and intimacy in proper relation. The result of hearing 
this music should be to make pianists seize a fellow player and 
rush to the nearest piano—if the previous records have not 
already done that. Others will not fail to realise, I trust, that 
they are listening to a work, little known and never before 
recorded, of rare depth and beauty. 

I don’t think, by the way, solo arrangements of the four- 
handed works can, in the nature of things, be successful. The 
Tausig arrangement of the Andantino and Variations played 
by Petri (Columbia LX714) made little impression on me. I 
found the music dreary and characterless. But in the two record- 
ings of the four-handed and original version every note of it 
was enjoyable. One reason, certainly, for this is that two-handed 
arrangements inevitably sound thick, another that the interplay 
of parts is lost. 


Adolf Busch Chamber Players: Serenade in D major 
(K.239) ; Serenata Notturna (1 to 3) (Mozart). H.M.V., 
DA1673-4 (10in., 8s.). 

Yet another recording of this charming piece. The others are 
by the Boyd Neel Orchestra (Decca K813-4) and the Paris 
Conservatoire Orchestra (B.A.M. No. 23). Readers will recall 
(see January 1939 number) that this last recording won the 1938 
Prix Candide and it would be difficult to surpass it. But I have 
an idea that a slight cut must have been made to get the work 
on to one 12in. disc, where, with all repeats observed no doubt, 
Adolf Busch takes four 10 in. sides and fills them all well up. 
The Rondo begins about a quarter way through Part III and it 
is in this movement that, perhaps, the cut of a linking-up passage 
may have been made. ‘There is no opportunity to settle the 
point at the moment. 

The present performance is not, I think, so finely pointed—on 
its toes, so to speak—as that of the Conservatoire Orchestra, 
nor is it so uniformly beautiful in tone. Just after the start of 
Part IV, the little slow section, the tone of thé first violins is a 
little astringent. Otherwise it is the excellent performance we 
expect from so admirable an organisation. As movements 
overlap, no single record can be recommended. 


Schulz-Fiirstenberg Trio: Trio No. 8 in B flat (Beethoven) 
and Trio No. 1 in G major (Haydn). Parlophone R2614 
(10in., 3s.). 

Another bit of “small”? Beethoven which I think was given 
tous also by one of the American societies. It is the little one- 
movement work written for the amusement of a child in 1812 
(the year of the great B flat Trio, Op. g7 !) and is purely recreative 
music. The Haydn movement is an Andante, with some simple 
variations which also makes no demands on the listener. 

These two pieces are not played with any great distinction 
and the recording is a bit rough. Two cadence chords in the 
Trio are ugly and the piano is over-prominent. 

A.R. 
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*R. Casadesus: Sonatas (Scarlatti). Nos. 22, 465, 486, 
449, 387, 413, 487, 463, 395, 411, 263. Columbia LX 778-80 


(12 in., 18s.). 


The numbers are as in the Longo collection (Ricordi). The 
Scarlatti Society’s recordings, by Landowska, were on the 
harpsichord, the instrument for which the music was created, 
Even when we are not asked to listen to “ Scarlatti-Tausig,”’ or 
any other of the diversity of Roman-holiday whoopees that have 
been executed on the ancients, we have to attune our minds to a 
sense of transcription. I do not think we could have a better 
bridging of the ages than M. Casadesus contrives. He uses a 
Pleyel piano (as the records tell us), and uses it with so sure a 
sensibility, in these pure recordings, that it is easy to imagine the 
original style, with its remarkable skill in making the harpsichord’s 
deficiencies into virtues—the ornamental skill, the trilling gaicty 
(perhaps castanets ?—as Dent suggests; c.f., the ends of some 
pieces), the swift toccata spirit for notes that would not long 
sustain (though the harpsichord is not nearly so weak there as 
some of the books say) ; and in particular, Scarlatti’s resource in 
small forms, and that touch of the Spanish guitar-quality, at 
times, that marks his affection for the instrument he heard so 
often when he lived in Spain. Bits of popular ditties may be 
guessed at, too, here and there. In his five hundred and fifty 
short pieces there is a remarkable amount of variety, considering 
that in his day (he was born in the same year as Bach and Handel) 
the “‘ sonata’ was nothing like the work of that name which 
Haydn and Beethoven developed. For complexity we have to 
turn to the fugue. Scarlatti preferred to exercise his gay originality 
in the sonata; but everybody has heard of the occasion when 
(so they say) his cat’s key-promenade gave him a fugue subject. 
I may have quoted before (if so, some years ago) the triolet 
by Edwin Evans, Poet Laureate of the Critics’ Circle—a trifle 
which he threw off one day during a bout of insomnia (as we 
old grouches put it) at a Scarlatti recital : 


The Muse of Scarlatti 
Was blithesome and gay. 
In style ever natty, 
The Muse of Scarlatti. 
Only once was she catty : 
A fugue marks the day. 
The Muse of Scarlatti 
Was blithesome and gay. 
Though short, many of the pieces are forward-looking: the 
D major which occupies one side of 514, for instance, suggests 
Haydn, and other procedures, Mozart. Scarlatti knew to a T. 
what would come off; he made brilliant use of hand-crossing 
(though in time he got too fat to manage that himself), of wide 
jumps, some spicy harmonic touches, and percussive effects 
(at moments Bartok reminds me of this element), and the nice 
little diversity of colours that even the harpsichord (especially 
the two-manual one) can produce. The forms being brief, and 
not elaborate in material development, we find some of our 
best pleasure in his key moves. ‘Bach learnt a good deal from 
Scarlatti (cf, Partitas, Italian concerto, etc.), and all the best 
piano writers, down to Liszt, developed some of his technical 
procedures. On 514, in No. 465 (about an inch in), you hear a 
major-minor touch that is very familiar in Schubert, and in the 
middle (start of second half), a long extended phrase of the sort 
that Handel employed, with rather more obviousness in his 
gusto. Scarlatti is often rather subtle: one tastes his flavour as a 
good wine. He helps us to develop a palate. This disc is a good 
sampler, if you have to choose but one. On 515 the first piece 
(No. 413) is a favourite. I remember a delectable little arrange- 
ment of it for wind (now withdrawn). By the way, the keys are 
given in French. UtisC; ré,D; mi, E; fa, F; sol,G; la, A; 
and si, B. On 516, I am glad M. Casadesus takes No. 463 at an 
easy pace. It is easy to over-rush Scarlatti. ‘‘ Presto,” in his day, 
meant nothing like so fast as it does now. This disc contains 
perhaps the fullest contrasts in spirit. I like these records very 
much. 
W. R. A. 
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THE BACH SOCIETY, Vol. 7 


Pau Casals: Suite No. 1 in G major; Suite No. 6 in D 
major. H.M.V. DB3671-7 (seven 12-in. records in album. 
Two guineas). 

Volume six of the Bach Society appeared in June, 1938, and 
contained the Suites for ’cello solo in D minor and C major 
(Nos. II and III). We now have No. 1 in G major and the 
last suite in D major (No. VI) which is certainly the most superb 
of the whole set. This suite was written for the viola pomposa, 
a five-stringed ’cello, but though the performance of the work on 
the four-stringed instrument offers peculiar difficulties one need 
hardly say that Casals, almost throughout, effectively conceals 
the fact. 

He has never recorded better than this. The range and 
equality of tone are simply marvellous, as we hear at once in the 
wonderful improvisatory prelude that opens the first suite. This 
piece and the prelude to the sixth suite provide the most striking 
music. Apart from the austere nobility of these pieces and the 
Allemande of the last suite, we are given two delightfully jolly 
gigues (in which the ’cello is never made to sound elephantine) 
and, amongst the variety of grave and gay pieces all showing 
Bach’s inexhaustible powers of invention, two gavottes (6th 
suite) of great tunefulness. Readers may be glad to know of an 
excellent piano transcription of these in Dance Movements from 
rm: arranged by J. M. Diack (Patterson) a volume full of good 
things. 

*Cellists may be encouraged to find that even so great a ’cellist 
as Casals cannot escape the technical ordeal set him without 
a very occasional glancing note and one ugly sound on an open 
string (prelude to the last suite). But only a musical archangel 
could have done otherwise. For the rest Casals’ superb playing 
is revealed in all its beauty on these fine records, and the single 
melodic line as an agent for the expression of deep feeling as well 
as gaiety is triumphantly vindicated by Bach. A.R. 


THE BEETHOVEN SONATA SOCIETY, Vol. 14 


Artur Schnabel: Rondo a Capriccio, Op. 129, Rondo in 
A major ; Six Variations, Op. 34 ; Fantasy, Op. 77 ; 
Six Bagatelles, Op. 126. H.M.V., DB3623-9 (seven 
12 in. records in Album, Two guineas). 


A volume full of “‘ small’? Beethoven, and no piece without 
great interest. Everyone knows the Rondo a capriccio, Op. 129, 
with the tune that seems to reiterate with ever-growing irritation 
“where is the ruddy thing, wherever can it be, wherever can it 
be,” the subtitle of which, “‘ Rage over the lost groat,” is Beeth- 
oven’s own. Beethoven the musician is, however, in full control 
of Beethoven the man, and the “ rage” a highly organised piece 
of music. 

I found the very early A major Rondo, composed when Beethoven 
was fourteen, very touching and appealing—it is very carefully 
constructed and not without a hint of what was to be—and the 
Op. 34 Variations interesting quite apart from their remarkable 
key-system—each variation being in a key a third lower, minor 
and major alternately, than the previous one—and the possible 
sketch for the Funeral March of the “‘ Eroica ” (Variation 5). The 
odd Fantasy, Op. 77, which becomes intelligible if regarded as an 
example of his powers as an improviser, is, indeed, a really fascinat- 
ing document: and last and most important of all, come the Six 
Bagatelles of Op. 126. These form a unique picture of Beethoven 
in his daily life, a sort of sound-sketch book. Here we see him 
‘tender or humorous (Nos. 3 and 2), furious (No. 4) or placid 
(No. 5). No. 6 which begins and ends in a rage, but contains a 
long section of great beauty in the middle—an extraordinary 
contrast this—ends this deeply engrossing set. 

I am not the only critic who contradicts himself, I am glad to 
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see! Mr. Blom in his excellent notes to this album says that the 
first Bagatelle is without tenderness : but in his charming book 
** Stepchildren of Music ” he declares the same piece to be “ full 
of contemplative tenderness.” I fancy Mr. Blom has revised his 
ideas about ‘‘ small”? Beethoven in some particulars since he 
wrote that book. 

Schnabel’s fine musicianship has rarely been so triumphantly 
displayed as in this album. Beethoven in furious mood is evidently 
congenial to him : but at the other end of the scale is his tender 
and amazingly apt handling of the little early Rondo. 

There is neither space nor time to go through the album in 
detail but as an example of fine playing and insight I must 
mention the first of the Bagatelles. You may not like his touch 
here and the uncompromising treatment of the high treble notes, 
but, given the ironic implications of the piece, his method is 
surely exactly right. 

A word of praise must go also to the vividly clear playing of the 
really “‘ furious”? No. 4—the note on which the last Bagatelle 
ends. But the quict moments throughout are also beautifully 
treated. I do not, however, care for his oddly dry staccato as 
recorded. With this reservation, and the lack of fullness of tone 
often present in these albums before, the recording is excellent. 


A.R. 


DELIUS SOCIETY, VOLUME 3 


Appalachia. Closing Scene from “Hassan.” “ Irmelin” 
Intermezzo. “La Calinda.” London Philharmonic 
Orchestra and B.B.C. Chorus (Beecham): Delius 
Society, Columbia, SOX15-21 (42s.) 


I think Appalachia was the first extended work of Delius’ that 
made affection well up in the heart. The shorter pieces had 
magical sensibility, but also a feeling of almost remote con- 
templation (together with that English quality that refers back 
perhaps most clearly to our passion for gardens). When I heard 
Appalachia, 1 had not seen America. Since then the feeling of its 
nostalgic romance has strengthened. No need, now, to insist 
how remote from political, social, or literary urgencies is such 
music. If it took rise in a semi-literary conception of the negro’s 
life, it was also shaped by personal knowledge, during the com- 
poser’s Florida experience. It is a shot-silk work, embodying the 
sense of the negro’s humour and simplicity, his willingness to be 
amused, and his underlying sadness in a land that can never be 
his true home, and partly conveying Delius’ romantic idealisation 
of the spirit of place, of forest and plantation, as he absorbed it 
during his lonely American period by the St. John’s River. 
Heseltine, remarking on the likeness of the song air (which the 
composer heard a negro singing) to one in Rigoletto, suggested 
that it might have come from the opera. We know that the 
negroes got many bits of tune from sailors who called at the 
ports ; and the sailors carried ditties of all sorts : some of them 
Victorian drawing-room ballads, some music-hall or tavern 
songs, besides their own shanties, and possibly some land folk- 
songs too. The make-up of negro song is complex and curious. 

As Mr. Holland has described the work in the booklet given 
with the set, I need not analyse the variations. I will mention 
just two points in general which strike me : the subtle use of the 
chorus, not only in singing words, but in wordless accompani- 
ment, an element which Delius handled with the most exquisite, 
ethereal effect in the Song of the High Hills ; and the orchestration, 
full of the most richly coloured detail, often strongest in single 
brush-strokes. A third delight is the swift vigour of the dancing 
sections. And of course there is Delius’ incomparable chromatic- 
ism : I use the adjective because, however easy it may be to 
reproduce some of its features, no other composer ever so wove 
it into his heart’s fibre ; and I find it difficult to imagine any 
man’s ever doing so again, or, if he did, surpassing Delius’ 
emotional, evocative use of chromaticism. The attack of side73, 
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with its apparently Scots element, is curious. The elaboration on 
the middle of this side represents a peak of Delius’ power.. In such 
passages I enjoy particularly the solidity of the recording, free 
from all noisiness. I shudder to think of Delius under certain 
forms of modern recording. No composer could suffer more 
vilely. This reproduction is ample. The work is in some ways 
virtuosic, but its loudest parts never shout, they carol, rejoice, but 
always commune inwardly also. 

One of the loveliest pages is in the eighth variation (the second 
one on side 5, misterioso). The “‘ calls ’’ of the preface are beautifully 
combined with the theme, and the men’s voice at the end com- 
plete a choice landscape, one comparable, perhaps, to the sea 
picture in Elgar’s Enigma. 

In the recording of woodwind, we are familiar with the 
difficulties of the higher sounds and their balance and absorption 
into the texture. Side 7 seems a good example of the standard 
I seek for, in this important matter of woodwind values. There 
are on side 8, by the way, small echoes of variations 3 and 8 
(before the march, which makes a remarkably impressive effect 
in a brief time). The words, about the scented woods at day- 
break, are tastefully used by our esteemed B.B.C. singers, whose 
tone is unmistakable. I could wish that the men’s carried as 
much conviction as the women’s; but here cannot be entered 
upon the complex subject of Regional and National significance 
in song. The finale (side 10) brings in the chorus more fully, 
to sing a touching piece in which a negro, sold “‘ down the river,” 
bids those left behind be of good cheer, “‘ for the dawn will soon 
be breaking.”? This is almost too short: we must use keen 
imagination, to think and feel beyond the assumed gaiety to the 
heartbreak of inhumanity. 

The Hassan music, a continuation of some already recorded, 
takes one disc. Here the high placing of the male tone is a little 
hard on the singers’ quality, which is not of the most resonant 
(i.e., well-coloured) English type. Their control is, as always, 
admirable. There appears to be, after a long silent interval, 
real hope for choral recording, by far'the most neglected branch. 

The single side from IJrmelin, an opera composed ten years 
before Appalachia, and the Calinda dance, adapted from Koanga 
by Eric Fenby, are of slighter value, and might have been written 
by many composers in the nineties. (By the way, the name of the 
American novelist on whose Creole novel, The Grandissimes, 
Koanga was based, is “‘ Cable,’’ not “‘ Cabel.””) In these types of 
good salon music, Delius perhaps stands a little below Elgar, who 
matured therein more quickly, possibly by some instinct which 
Delius lacked. This disc, then, does not much matter ; it is 
Hassan and Appalachia that truly enrich us. W.R.A. 


CHORAL 


*Les Chanteurs de Lyon and Le Tregentuor Instrumental 
Lyonnais under the direction of E. Bourmauck. Organist 
E. Commette. Requiem (G. Fauré). Columbia LX773-7 
(5, 12 in., gos.). Auto LX8416-20. 

The unwise virgins who postponed their decision to buy 
Fauré’s Requiem before it was taken off the H.M.V. catalogue are 
now—against all tradition—able to repair that omission: but 
the prudent ones may rest assured that they did well to purchase 
the earlier version by the Choir of the Société Bach (H.M.V. 
De2io1-5) reviewed in the most laudatory way by H.W.L. in the 
June, 1934 GRAMOPHONE. 

Mr. Legge did not care for the soprano soloist, Mme. Malnory- 
Marsellac, but I think he would care less for Mlle. Suzanne 
Dupont. The H.M.V. soprano’s tone is certainly a bit hard, but 
she seems to me to have the right quality and firmness of voice 
for the solo, and to phrase well. The Columbia soprano has a 
voice of thinner and less pleasing quality, though she is by no 
means bad. Again, the H.M.V. baritone soloist, M. Morturier, 
is superior to Columbia’s M. Didier, who is afflicted with a slight 
vibrato. Now the soloists have not much to do in this work, so we 
have chiefly to weigh up the gains or losses in regard to choir and 
orchestra. The words of the Columbia version are clearer, the 
orchestral and organ parts are fuller-toned and the detail clearer. 
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Brass are richer—but the entries in the first record sound rather 
untidy—and the harp teHs better. The big climaxes have more 
room—the recording was made in the Cathedral of St. Jean at 
Lyons—in which to expand their considerable power. On the 
other hand the H.M.V. performance is more refined and the 
singing of the choir is firmer and has a finer legato quality. In 
both cases balance in good, if we except the too great prominence 
given to the soloists in proportion to the weight of accompaniment. 

In the last movement, Jn. Paradisum, the Columbia version is, 
to my mind, ruined by the substitution of the celesta for the flute. 
Is it possible that Fauré allowed such an alternative ? Why, 
indeed should he ? Or was the flute player in an ecstasy so that 
the part had hastily to be transferred to the earthly and (as it 
sounds here) material celesta ? Whatever the reason the effect 
is disastrous and ruins the loveliest movement in the work. 
There is a harp entry, about half-way through the movement, 
which I do not hear in the H.M.V. version. Perhaps Peter 
Latham, who wrote the excellent notes for the H.M.V. album 
(or whoever writes them for Columbia) can clear up this mystery. 

Apart from this flaw, and as the H.M.V. version is unobtain- 
able, I strongly urge the immediate purchase of this lovely work 
and suggest that you get a Catholic friend to let you copy out the 
words of the Requiem Mass from his missal. This will double 


‘your enjoyment. May I remind readers of another charming 


record of three part songs made by this choir, DX849: and, 
finally, I hope more recordings of important choral works are 
to appear. 


Westminster Abbey Choir (men only) conducted by Dr. 
Ernest Bullock. Ave Verum Corpus (Vittoria) and Super 
Flumina Babylonis (Palestrina). Columbia DB1836 
(10 in., 3s.). 

Vittoria’s setting of Ave Verum Corpus is nearly as beautiful as 
Byrd’s and, of course, inhabits a very different world to the 
setting by Mozart reviewed last month. The Westminster 
Abbey choirmen have, in spite of careful, well-toned, and well- 
balanced singing, not got into the spirit of the music. That is 
hardly surprising, for their tradition is different. One misses 
the tone-tapering at cadence points, and also the emotional or 
dramatic fervour with which continental choirs have always 
sung this music: sometimes, admittedly, to excess. 

I recall a dreadful performance of Palestrina’s ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater ” by a well known choral society which simply delivered 
itself of the notes without a trace of understanding of music or 
poem. This recording is far removed from that horrid memory, 
but the imperfect record of Super flumina Babylonis by the Choir 
of the Sistine Chapel (H.M.V., DB1571) gives a far better idea 
of this piece. And of the music of the period the old Parlophone 
records of the so-called Sistine Choir which toured under Mgr. 
Casimiri are very much worthy of notice. Nor must one over- 
look the lovely Dijon Choir records (H.M.V., DB4893-7). 

The recording of the Westminster Abbey disc is excellent and 
I hope that the choir will turn its attention to music which it 
thoroughly understands and which is in its blood. me 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Jussi Bjérling (tenor) with Nils Grevillius conducting the 
orchestra: Ingemisco tamquam reus from Requiem 
(Verdi) and Cujus animam from Stabat Mater (Rossini) ; 
sung in Latin. H.M.V., DB3665 (12 in., 6s.). 


To English listeners these sacréd solos are apt to sound theatrical, 
especially the latter ; hence they make a satisfactory pairing on 
a record, to be welcomed or rejected according to individual taste. 
The young Swedish tenor has usually shown a fondness for dis- 
playing the power of his voice and so, although it is evident here 
that the singing at times is vigorous, it is pleasant to note that 
excessive straining for big vocal effects has been avoided. The 
C sharp in the Stabat Mater is not too successful, but this is the 
rule rather than the exception. Accompaniment and recording 
are as admirable here as they have invariably been in Bjérling’s 
records and those who appreciate the solos should find this, his 
latest record, well worth hearing. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra: Vienna, city of my 
dreams (Sieczynski) and Gipsy Moon (Schwabach ; Bor- 
ganoff) ; sung in German. Parlophone-Odeon, RO20427 
(10 in., 4s.). 

These are light, tuneful songs such as Herr Tauber has been 
offering many of his admirers for a number of years. Those 
who have a fondness for this phase of his art will not think too 
unkindly of a little vowel distortion here and there and should 
have no difficulty in appreciating the stylish manner in which 
he handles both songs. They should also note with pleasure the 
absence of certain early mannerisms. No further praise is 


needed for a record that is almost certain to become a popular 
favourite. 


Webster Booth (tenor) with L. Collingwood conducting the 
orchestra: Woman is fickle (La donna é mobile) and 
This one or that one (Questa o quella), both from 
Rigoletto (Verdi); sung in English. H.M.V., B8829 
(10 in., 3s.). 


I am glad that this record by Mr. Booth has come my way, 
as I had begun to think that my colleague R.W. would get 
them all. It was hardly to be expected that the singer should 
achieve anything strikingly original with such well-worn 
favourites as Questa o quella and La donna é mobile ; what could be 
hoped for was the pleasant easy-flowing delivery of both arias 
in a manner suggestive of a care-free, gay philanderer. This is 
quite satisfactorily achieved ; moreover, the singer has chosen 
to sing in English and most of his words are easily caught at a 
first hearing. Hence the record, which .is technically very 
satisfactory, can be warmly commended. 


Since H.M.V. are interesting themselves in opera in English, 
it is perhaps permissible to ask for English titles to be chosen for 
their recordings on a uniform plan. We have had “first-line ” 
and descriptive titles. Here we encounter “literal translation” 
titles ; is there any need for them? 
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Herbert E. Groh (tenor) with orchestra: Mattinata (Leon- 
cavallo) and Serenade (Béhm ; Toselli) ; sung in German. 
Parlophone, R26o00 (10 in., 3s.). 


The choice of songs for this record is such that it is as likely 
as Herr Tauber’s to become popular ; but the singing is not that 
of Herr Groh at his best. There is a lack of distinction in the 
phrasing which stamps both renderings as perfunctory, while the 
falsetto passage, @ la Chirgwin, in Toselli’s song is as incongruous 
as the presence of an organ in its accompaniment. On the whole, 
then, this is a disappointing record. 


Herbert E. Groh (tenor) with orchestra: Vater, Mutter, 
Schwestern, Briider from Undine (Lortzing) and Behut’ 
dich Gott, es war’ zu schén gewesen from The Trump- 
eter of Sakkingen (Nessler) ; sung in German. Parlo- 
phone R2613 (10 in., 3s.). 


Both the light operas from which these airs are taken still 
keep their places in German repertoire, though they are fairly 
old and little known in England. The airs are pleasantly tuneful 
though not particularly striking ; in singing them Herr Groh 
is much more like his old self and his record can be commended. 


Giovanni Malipiero (tenor) with E.I.A.R. Symphony Orch- 
estra, Turin: Ah, non credevi tu from Mignon (A. 
Thomas) and O dolce incanto (Il sogno) from Manon 
(Massenet) ; sung in Italian. Parlophone E11394 (12 in., 
4S.). 

The Dream Song from Manon takes reasonably well to its Italian 
text but Wilhelm’s air from Mignon is not so comfortable, as 
there are too many syllables in most of the lines; hence the 
smoothness and grace of the air is somewhat disturbed. The 
singer continues to show that he is a stylish performer, though 
in both airs he is more emotional in his climaxes than is necessary 
or, in my view, desirable. The recording is very satisfactory. 


Tino Rossi (tenor) with orchestra : Ave Maria (Schubert) and 
Ave Maria (Gounod) ; sung in French and Latin respec- 
tively. Columbia DB1841 (10 in., 3s.). 


There does not seem to be much reason why Tino Rossi, or 
any other male singer for that matter, should sing Schubert’s 
Ave Maria, which comes much more appropriately from a lady. 
In the present instance, too, the singer makes of the unhappy 
maiden a singularly placid pleader. There is more emotional 
fervour in his rendering of Gounod’s Ave Maria. The singing is as 
suave as ever and Rossi’s admirers should find the record very 


pleasing ; others will probably prefer these solos rendered by 
artists with more beauty of voice. 


HISTORICAL RECORDING 


Historical Series, Nos. 35 and 36: Teresa Arkel (soprano) with 
piano: Siccome un di from I pescatori di perle (Bizet) 
and D’amor sull’ ali rosee from Il trovatore (Verdi) ; 
sung in Italian. Parlophone-Odeon, PO127 (10} in., 6s.). 


Presumably Teresa Arkel was a well-known operatic soprano 
in her day. If I am told that she had a lovely voice, then, on the 
evidence of these old (1905) recordings I am quite willing to 
accept the statement. I shall not be willing to believe that she 
was a great singer ; but her technique was undoubtedly excellent. 

In Leila’s air from Bizet’s Pearl Fishers, and still more in 
Leonora’s celebrated air from Jl Trovatore, there is far too much 
of the “‘ just you notice how clever I am ” attitude for my liking. 
The arias cannot be seen for the phrases, each of which seems to 
be handled for the express purpose of impressing the listener with 
the singer’s technical skill. As a result, the whole is considerably 
less than the sum of its parts; each air is poorly shaped as a 
whole and lacks cohesion ; as an interpretation of words and 
music it is disappointing. H.F.V.L. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


> Guild Quartet: Creme de Minthy, Saltarelle, 
Nicolas Furlong’s Jig (Folk Dances) ; Two Hornpipes, 
Minuet, Canaries (Purcell). Columbia, DB1833 (10 in:, s.). 
The Same: O You’re pretty; Buttered Please; Nan 
wants her own share (Folk Music) ; La Volta (Byrd) ; 
Ayre (Rossiter); Tower Hill (Farnaby, arr. Hunt). 
Columbia DB1834 (10 in., 3s.). 

Piping follows two lines of valuable activity—playing on self- 
made bamboo instruments, and playing the recorders, the family 
of end-blown flute-like instruments that Shakespeare knew, and 
that Henry VIII collected (he had a hundred and a half of these 
and the side-blown kinds). These latter are fairly easy instru- 
ments for adults to take up, who may not feel like tackling the 
greater complexities of the modern woodwind. The tone is 
gentle, soothing, smooth, with a nice bright clarity, much like 
that of the later flute, in the upper register. The first and third 
pieces on 1833 are Irish tunes, and so is Nancy, on 1834. I 
suppose “‘ Buttered Please’? may be a corruption of “‘ Peas” ? 
From the Canaries came the jig-like dance so named—or so it is 
presumed. The Scholes Companion refers us to Shakespeare’s 
“make you dance Canary with sprightly fire and motion” 
(All’s well). These folk-tunes have been very well chosen. It 
is interesting to find in the Purcell pieces, also, that forthright 
English happiness, the most genial quality in our race. Leave 
us to ourselves (we now think with some regret) and we can 
always amuse ourselves. So it used to be ; and so it is not now. 
The Volta was a dance of which, we hear, Queen Elizabeth and 
James I were fond. Imagine, though, its being banished from 
the saintly court of Louis XIII for indecorum in its motions ! 
Rossiter (or Rosseter) was one of the lute-song writers, who took 
part in Elizabeth’s play-actings. Here is an example of a gently 
melancholy “ ayre.”” Farnaby was a sort of Schumann of his 
day, a writer of miniatures for the virginals, often with a tiny 
“ programme ” mood-suggestion. Apart from their exemplary 
use for classes of pipers, and from their pleasing significance as 
evidence of yet ariother branch of self-activity among young folk 
and elder, the discs show quite admirably the nature and nurture 
of our vari-coloured musical heritage, its self-sufficing cheerful- 
ness and grace, the vein of quiet emotion, the balance and easy 
zest: a product of so many national influences and of the four 
kingdoms’ individualities. Now, if we had been pure Nordics, 
how much worse it would have been for us. Let us be thankful, 
then, that we are not a bit pure, but grandly mongrel—like our 
once excellent friends and neighbours who, so disastrously per- 
suading themselves that sunlight is of but one colour, think 
they have abolished the spectrum’s gay diversity. 


Folk Dance Orchestra (V. Olof): Scandinavian Dances. 
Three series, H.M.V., B8838, 9, 40 (10 in., 3s. each). 


These are dances collected by the Ling Association, formed to 
carry on the kind of therapeutic-gymnastic work created by 
P. H. Ling (1776-1839), whose exercises are well known in this 
country. Each record contains three or four dances: the first, 
Shoemaker, Hornfiffin, Norwegian Mazurka, Mangling (which last 
presumably does not mean what it seems to mean) ; the second, 
Little Man in a Fix, Sextur, Gallopink ; the last, Varsovienne, Feder 
Mikkel, Mallebrok, Lot is dead. 

The orchestra contains an accordion, and there is the expected 
amount of “ plonk-plonk ” among the crisp, loud sounds, which 
are obviously adapted for being heard above often-repeated 
dance-steps, rather than for chamber-contemplation. Most of 
the tunes have a right homely, hearty, if rather stolid feeling, 
though Hornfiffin seems related to some Scots tune of a lighter 
footing. Feder Mikkel is an attractive old soul, with a mind of 
his own. Mallebrook is the same old six-and-eightpence we have 
always known, wherever he lived, though he sounds rather less 
bibulous here than when he reiterates his inflexible determination 
to defer his return to his domiciliary residence until the auroral 
inauguration . . . in a word, as Mr. Micawber might say, till 
morning. sae ere W.R.A. 
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SONGS 


I have a rare visitor this month, none other than Elisabeth 
Schumann who has made a delightful record of three English 
songs. The popular Where the bee sucks by Arne is coupled with 
two little-known songs. The Early Morning is by Peel (words by 
Hillaire Belloc) and A Song in The She-Gallant is by Eccles (which 
Eccles is unspecified). The arrangement of the last is by Anthony 
Bernard, and the able accompanist is Leo Rosenek (H.M.\. 
DA1668, 4s.). ‘ 

Webster Booth continues the good work with a delightful 
record of two popular songs, both of which have mercifully 
escaped mutilation at the hands of less experienced singers. 
It is a pleasure to hear the Hindu Song from Rimsky-Korsakovw’s 
neglected opera “‘ Sadko”’ in its proper setting, while a new 
recording of Massenet’s impassioned Elegy is welcome, although 
this new version omits the ’cello which helped to sell Jolin 
Brownlee’s earlier record. Both these are well and truly sung. 
and there is nothing lacking in Oriental languor in the Rimskv. 
(H.M.V., B8843, 3s.) 

By choosing these songs, Mr. Booth beats Millicent Phillips 
only by a short head. This is Miss Phillips’ second record, and 
I cannot help wishing it was her first for it is superior in every 
way to that initial venture. Her earlier songs require a mature 
voice with ample reserves of power, demands which are unreason- 
able from a girl of thirteen. But I can say with truth that I have 
seldom enjoyed a record so much as this new one. There is an 
added interest in that the voice is quite different on each side. 
Mendelssohn’s On Wings of Song sounds exactly like Ernest 
Lough (the Lough of Hear my Prayer). It is the voice of a boy, 
pure, brittle and without a trace of emotion, giving perhaps the 
finest recorded performance of this song, despite the fact that only 
two verses are given. Turning over, we find The Wren, that song 
by Damaré, which by all the laws ought to be popular and 
isn’t. Moreover, not even Mr. Scholes has a word to say of 
the composer. Here, there is no mistaking the sex of the 
singer, who sounds as happy and as carefree as the subject of 
her song. I understand that Miss Phillips’ training depends 
largely on the success of her records, but this record is recom- 
mended entirely and absolutely on its merits as one of the most 
delightful performances of recent years. Provided her present 
repertory is carefully chosen, there should be no reason why 
this singer should not look forward to a brilliant career. 
(Parlophone, R2602, 3s.) 


Victor Haven is new to me. He sings two popular serenades, 
by Schubert and Toselli. He has written his own words for the 
former, and both are sung without affectation and in a pleasant 
tenor voice. A bargain at the price. (Regal-Zonophone, MR2948, 
1s. 6d.) Raymond Newell is a rare visitor. We have not heard 
him since that epic recording of The Devil of the Flora Dee. Every- 
thing he sings he touches with a distinction all his own. His 
voice is glorious to listen to and he delivers his message with 
unquestioned conviction. The message here is rather obvious, 
but none the less true. Life’s Great Sunset is by A. Emmett Adams, 
and For England by Alan Murray. (Columbia, DB1838, 3s.) 

France and Germany send us Lucienne Boyer and 
Leander respectively, and these ladies are so well known that 
it will only’ be necessary to list their numbers, all of which are 
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typical. Je t'aime and Enbrasse-moi are on Columbia DB1839, 
while Miss Leander sings Cheri, du bist heut’ so anders (Darling, 


you are so different to-day) and Sag’ mir nicht “‘ adieu,” sag nur “‘ auf 


wiedersehn ”’ (Don’t say “* good-bye,” say ‘‘ au revoir”) on Parlophone 
R2601, each 3s. There is obviously not a pin to choose between 
the Democratic and Totalitarian technique of seduction, though 
it must be conceded that Miss Leander has enlisted the support 
of Eugen Wolff’s Orchestra. 

Now here is another newcomer Peter Upcher. He is singing two 
negro folk songs, Mam’ selle Marie and Oh! Didn’t it rain. There is 
a spoken introduction to the former, which is helpful, but when- 
ever these songs are recorded there is always Mr. Robeson in 
the background. That is the one handicap of the gramophone ; 
good or bad, the performance you know automatically becomes 
your standard, and Mr. Upcher and Mr. Robeson are poles 
apart, and not only in colour. Mr. Robeson ‘ swings” these 
songs, and Mr. Upcher pleads them. On the back of this record, 
Mr. Upcher shows his versatility by presenting a piece of melo- 
drama, that is the fusion of music and speech into an indivisible 
whole. The thing has never really come off, and the form holds 
little attraction to-day. Who to-day is acquainted with Richard 
Strauss’ Enoch Arden? The brief passage in Sullivan’s Yeomen 
of the Guard is probably the only example in the modern repertory. 
The piece under notice is called Youth and the music, for organ, 
is by Irvin Hinchcliffe. The music is unpretentious, merely 
underlining the sentiment occasionally and otherwise presenting 
an indefinite background. The words tell the old story of youth 
being a state of mind and not of body, and there is an appalling 
prospect at the end of the centre of a man’s heart being occupied 
by a wireless station, which Heaven forbid ! 

The accompaniments are played by John Hammond. (Rex 
SP109, 1s. 3d.) 

There are two further recordings from the Kentucky 
Minstrels of arrangements by Doris Amold of familiar songs, 
with Herbert Dawson at the organ, John Duncan as soloist 
and Leslie Woodgate presiding. These records are typical of 
the process of turning a drawing-room ballad into an anthem 
perfectly suitable for ‘‘ quires and places where they sing.” 
Perhaps the effect is a little too impressive, but the performances 
are thoroughly enjoyable. Love, could I only tell thee (Bingham) 
takes up both sides of H.M.V., BD654 (3s.), while on C3068 (4s.) 
we have Scott Gatty’s True till Death and Piccolomini’s Whisper 
and I shall hear. Then Derek Oldham sings a Medley of Rose 
Songs, only half of which is to hand. Roses of Picardy, The Last 
Rose of Summer, Mighty lak a Rose, and other favourites are included. 
(H.M.V., C3069 4s.) 

Richard Hayward, the traditional Irish ballad singer, has 
made a record that everyone must buy. Here is something that 
will join the select ranks of records suitable for everybody. It is 
one of those records that you can play to a man before you know 
what he likes. A real party record. Are women better or worse 
than men, apart from being different ? That is the question that 
has been debated since the world began, and Mr. Hayward is 
unique in knowing the answer. His source of information is 
unimpeachable. He has met a man who has had a talk with the 
Devil, who knows all about these things. It is an illuminating 
story and I commend it to Miss Florence Underwood. The name 
of this delightful song is The Ould Man of Killyburn Brae, and its 
companion is Dobbin’s Flowery Vale. The number of the record is 
Regal-Zonophone, MRa2945 (1s. 6d.). Sam Carson sings two 
more of Alexander’s Hymns No. 3 on Regal-Zonophone, MR2944 
(1s. 6d.). These are Standing on the Promises (No. 160) and J 
remember Calvary (No. 407). 

A number of records are to hand as we go to press. Charles 
Kullman provides a tenor version of On the Road to Mandalay 
(Speaks) coupled with a charming trifle by Victor Herbert called 
I’m falling in love with someone. (Columbia DB1842, 3s.). A 
genuine novelty is Carlo Buti singing Friml’s Donkey Serenade in 
Italian with tremendous gusto. The translation is Serenata del 
Somarello, and the coupling is Allferi’s Finestra Mia (Columbia 
DB1840, 3s.). Rima Ketty sings Le Clocher d’ Amour (Love’s Bell) 
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and Rien que mon coeur (Only my heart) on Columbia DB1843 (3s.). 
As my colleague “ Bohemian” pointed out last month Miss 
Ketty is not unlike Lucienne Boyer and should appeal to: the 
same people. Another record by Zarah Leander takes her 
out of the rut and should put her in the head-lines overnight. 
Her songs here are Kann Denn Liebe Sunde Sein? (Can love be sin? 
—on the recorded evidence I should say “‘ most certainly ’’)— 
and Von Der Puszta Ich Traumen (Dreaming of the Puszta), which 
shows her in new surroundings, but obviously very much at 
home. This is a complete wow and absolutely irresistible, while 
the accompaniments rise admirably to the occasion. (Parlo- 
phone R2616, 3s.). There is also another record by Sam Carson, 
singing this time a couple of Irish songs. The Low-Backed Car is 
well-known, but I personally preferred the rather touching 
story of The Bard of Armagh. (Regal-Zonophone MR2961, 1s. 6d.). 
June Knight contributes a couple of songs from the film of 
‘The Lilac Domino,” My heart will be dancing and the Waltz 
Song (with male quartet). (H.M.V., B8555, 3s.). 
R.W. 











BAND RECORDS 


It is a dreadful confession to have to make but I do not think 
I have ever heard the Band of the Royal Air Force since my 
old friend ‘“ Jack’? Amers retired. Here they are again—on 
H.M.V. records—and what a change has been wrought by 
Squadron-Leader R. P. O’Donnell who succeeded to the 
conductorship ! I have had many friendly arguments in times 
past with J. H. Amers who was the band’s first conductor and 
who produced a remarkably fine band in an extraordinarily short 
time and who was an excellent musician. He used to aim deliber- 
ately at producing a tone akin to that of an orchestra and con- 
sequently lacking the distinctive brilliance of the typical military 
band. Many are the times I have quarrelled with him about this 
but we always got back to the same point—he was astonishingly 
successful in achieving what he set out to get. 

Judging by two records just issued Squadron-Leader 
O’Donnell is whole-heartedly on my side for the band is quite 
Sousaesque. This is particularly so in B.8837 which contains 
Stars and Stripes for ever and Liberty Bell, except that in the former 
the famous piccolo obbligato is disappointingly missing. Liberty 
Bell, a grand march, is magnificently played and it sounds as if 
quite a large band is employed, certainly thirty-five to forty and 
possibly more. It is interesting to recall that “ Jack” Amers was 
one of the pioneers of using larger bands for recording purposes 
in the days when a band of twenty-five or so was a positive fetish 
with the recording companies. 

The second record (B8846) contains National Emblem and 
Imperial Echoes, two excellent marches very finely played and 
recorded. The former is, of course, very well-known and the 
latter is an excellent example of how good a march can be even 
with very little thematic material provided it is well used and the 
rhythm is right. 

There are three new records from the Coldstream Guards 
Band (H.M.V., of course). B8836 contains Louis Ganne’s 
famous Le Pére la Victoire and Marche Lorraine, two splendid and 
unmistakeably French marches. Though both playing and 
recording are good this record is a little disappointing to my ears 
in that the lightness of touch so essential in a march built to, the 
French pattern is conspicuous by its absence. In other words, 
the manner of playing is more appropriate to the German school 
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or Sousa’s marches than to the French type of march or to some 
of the marches by our own K. J. Alford. 

Next we have, on B8856, Mackenzie-Rogan’s arrangement of 
Hamm’s The Coldstream March and J. H. Amers’ arrangement of 
Walford Davies’ Royal Air Force March Past. This is excellent. 
The latter always intrigues me by its folk-like characteristics. 

The third new record by the Coldstream Guards Band 
contains Light of Foot and The Whistler and his Dog (B8844). The 
former is an old favourite of mine and is splendidly played. The 
latter inevitably invites comparison with the record made by 
Arthur Pryor’s Band with the assistance of those two wonderful 
whistlers Margaret McKee and Billy Murray. This record 
was issued well over ten years ago and it has never been replaced 
in my collection and I shall still keep it now though this new 
record is the best alternative that I have heard and probably the 
superior recording will decide most people in its favour. 

By a curious coincidence The Whistler and his Dog is also one of 
the choices of the American Legion Band of Hollywood on 
Rex 9468 and a very intriguing record they have made of it. 
This does not invite comparison with my old record for here we 
have a completely new version and very amusing it is. It opens 
quite symphonically and is reminiscent of L’Apprenti Sorcier by 
Dukas for a few bars. The bassoon has grand fun in this arrange- 
ment. A very attractive version indeed and it is backed by the 
nearly equally enjoyable Warbler’s Serenade—the perfect comple- 
ment. Why any band choose to separate these two trifles is, 
indeed, beyond my comprehension ! 

Another record by the same band (Rex 9433) has a routine 
performance of The Folly Coppersmith on one side and The 
American Patrol March on the other. The latter is very effective 
though the patrol effect is scamped somewhat and might have 
been made more of. Incidentally there is some good recording 
of the timpani here, The recording is good though the natural 
reverberations seem to be rather over-suppressed. 

The last of the military band records is disappointing ; largely, 
I suppose, because one has come to expect so much of the Parlo- 
phone Company’s Massed Military Bands (F1282). Per 
Aspera ad Astra is very commonplace—in the words of my native 
Yorkshire “there is more clout than pudding ”’—while Old 
Dessau seems to be a mere excuse to provide the cornet player 
with an opportunity to display his capacity for triple-tongueing. 

Turning now to Brass Bands first place must be given to 
Foden’s Motor Works Band, if only for their novel and 
enterprising choice of music. Nothing less than The Three Bears 
by Eric Coates, if you please ! Full marks must be given first for 
the courage of such a choice, secondly for an excellent arrange- 
ment by J. Mortimer whom I take to be the son of F. Mortimer, 
the conductor of the band, and thirdly for the fine performance 
(Regal-Zono, MR2932). 

Next we have two records (H.M.V.) from Black Dyke Mills 
Band. BD631 contains a popular if somewhat hackneyed choice 
in The Lost Chord and Silver Threads among the gold. The playing 
is as near perfect as possible and a special word of praise must be 
awarded to Owen Bottomley, the cornet soloist. 

The second record (BD643) contains a double-sided selection 
from Jl Trovatore. Again a somewhat hackneyed choice but what 
superb playing and what fine recording! This record really 
displays the brass band at its best. Sometime ago I suggested 
in this column a couple of titles for this band—arrangements of 
the “‘ 5/4 Movement ”’ from Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘ Pathetic Symphony ” 
and the “‘ Big G minor Fugue ”’ of Bach made by the late Joseph 
Weston Nicholl. I am encouraged to believe that these will be 
forthcoming ere long and after hearing this record I await them 
eagerly. My last record is Regal-Zono MR2go05 and was 
made at the Leicester Brass Bands Festival 1938. It has a 
selection of popular Drinking Songs on one side and the jolly 
Bonds of Friendship March on the reverse. I have often expressed 
my admiration for and wonderment at the clarity of the massed 
band records made in the De Montfort Hall, Leicester. This 
time the recording is not quite so clear and the bands are not 
quite so unanimous. It is a very good record TE cs 

W.A.C. 


STEPHEN FOSTER 


AND HIS SONGS 
By LEONARD HIBBS 


FOR the full realisation of Stephen Foster’s quite unique 
position as a songwriter we must draw a seemingly ridiculous 
parallel. Try to imagine even one popular song of this generation 
that will still be sung all over the world in fifty years time. 

The parallel is ridiculous because it is right. 

Foster’s songs were whistled by the man in the 1850 street in the 
same way as The Lambeth Walk is whistled to-day ; his Oh! 
Susanna set a tempo that swung the Covered Waggoners on their 
trail westward to California ; and yet they have so far survived 
their first popularity—and no other popular composer produced so 
many songs of which this can be said—as to be regarded by many 
people as folk songs. Indeed, I have seen it written that many of 
his loveliest melodies actually were of folk origin and had been 
noted down by Foster. 

Actually, however, the reverse may quite probably be truc. 
John Tasker Howard has pointed out the similarity that exists 
between Camptown Races and two Negro spirituals, Couldn’t Hea 
Nobody Pray, and Roll Jordan Roll and drawn attention to how this 
** provides material for speculation on how much Stephen Foste: 
may be responsible for some of the so-called Negro folk-songs ”’. 

Young Stephen’s feeling for music was frowned upon in hi: 
respectable Pittsburgh home. The result was that he neve: 
learned to garb his tunes in anything more than the simplest of 
harmonic costumes. Here again the parallel between some 
modern songsmiths and this nineteenth century melody man is very 
exact. 

But in one major way, the comparison falls down heavily. Wit) 
even one popular “‘ hit’? comparable with OA! Susanna a moder: 
writer might look to lifelong affluence, yet Foster never had a cent 
from the publisher who brought it out “‘ as a favour”. The most 
prosperous period of his life was the ten years from 1849 during 
which his income averaged £300 a year. 

Neither did his personal life bring him happiness. His marriage 
was not a success ; wracked by worry and ill-health he tried to 
escape through drink, but things caught up with him when he was 
only thirty-seven and when he died in New York’s Bellevue 
Hospital, following an accident, not a single newspaper carried the 
* story”. 

That was seventy-five years ago last month. 

In commemoration of the anniversary, Decca have issued five 
ten-inch records that contain sixteen of his finest songs. They are : 

My Old Kentucky Home and Beautiful Dreamer, on F6907 ; Old 
Folks at Home and I Dream About Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair, on 
F6908 ; Old Black Foe and (a) Camptown Races, (b) Uncle Ned. 
(c) Ring de Banjo, on F6909 ; Come. Where My Love Lies Dreaming and 
(a) Oh Boys! Carry Me’ long, (b) Some Folks Do, (c) Old Dog Tray on 
F6910 ; Massa’s in de Cold Cold Ground and (a) Nelly Bly, (b) Hard 
Times Come Again No More, (c) Oh! Susanna on F6911. 

There is no space here for any detailed comment or note on 
individual records. Decca very wisely engaged Frank Luther and 
the Lyn Murray Quartet for the recording. I say wisely because 
Luther is not the man to sentimentalise over them but sing them 
in a simple homely fashion—a way that must be very close to that 
in which Foster intended them to be sung. 

The Lyn Murray Quartet fall perfectly into this simple mood 
and the result is five very attractive records. 

The name of Lyn Murray, though well known in America, is 
strange to British ears. I believe its first appearance in a local 
record catalogue was when one of his choirs accompanied 
Louis Armstrong’s record of Negro spirituals. He is the 
conductor of several choral units and he can, on demand, supply 
you a choir of any size from a few voices to several hundred. 
One wall of his office is covered with graded charts of some three 
hundred singers, grouped according to.voice and style, which he 
uses for placement in his various choirs. 
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MISCELLANEOUS «xo DANCE 


Selections and Medleys 


Although the provision of live accompaniment to super variety 
shows is the principal occupation of the London Palladium 
Orchestra it, by no means, follows that they are incapable of 
adequate interpretation of other and more exacting forms of 
music. Previous recordings have demonstrated this unmistakably 
but none so well as their present offering—the Merchant of Venice 
Suite by Rosse. I well remember what a vogue this had during 
the war. Whether or not it was because of the divertissement the 
music provided from the incessant run of patriotic songs I cannot 
say, but the suite was the piece de resistance of almost every picture 
house orchestra (sound films were not even anticipated then) 
café and restaurant combination of that period. I remember, too, 
how heartily sick were my parents of hearing the suite, and in 
particular the Doge’s March, on the piano. You see, following an 
accident, which incapacitated my left hand, I played this march 
ad nauseum in an endeavour to restore suppleness to my wrist. 
However, that is all by the way ; but since that period I have 
seldom heard the suite performed. Probably, that is one reason 
why this version on H.M.V. C3072-3 seems so fresh and, in its own 
way, invigorating. The Palladium combination under the direc- 
tion of Clifford Greenwood are virile where virility is needed and 
thoughtful where the mood is more pensive. The second prelude is 
taken rather quicker than I care for and in fact a shade faster than 
Barbirolli’s recording on H.M.V. C1731-2. You should compare 
the two recordings before making a decision. They are not 
dissimilar. The latter is smoother and little less pompous. 


The past month has been notable both in cinema and musical 
circles because of the first release of The Mikado film. From a 
musical and spectacular point of view I venture the opinion that it 
is an unqualified success. Time alone will prove whether or not it is 
good cinema. Those not familiar with Sullivan’s music should 
prime themselves in readiness for the general release of the film by 
getting one or other of.the many recorded selections from the 
opera. And one could do worse than buy H.M.V. BD653 on which 
Louis Levy and his Orchestra provide the necessary enlighten- 
ment. Even seasoned lovers of ‘‘ The Mikado”? score will not 
cavil at their lively and refreshing interpretation. Another select- 
tion, by the same orchestra, this time from the film The Great 
Waltz, will also find much favour, and for similar reasons. Such 
Strauss waltzes as Voices of Spring, Tales from Vienna Woods, The Bat, 
and The Blue Danube are effectively welded into a nicely balanced 
composite on Columbia FB2133. 


Not less attractive, though more sophisticated in style, are the 
selections from the films The Gay Impostors and That Certain Age on 
Columbia FB2130. Carroll Gibbons and his Boy Friends are 
the executants here. The accent is on Gibbons for his ever tasteful 
work at the piano, but he does not steal all the available space. 
In direct comparison, the selection from The Gay Impostors by 
Billy Cotton and his Band is rather more full and weighty. 
It is none the less attractive and many will prefer this version on 
Rex 9466 by reason of this. 


Al Bowlly Remembers is the title of a medley of songs which 
includes such past favourites as Lover Come Back to Me, Dancing in 
the Dark, I’m gonna sit down and write myself a letter and Auf Wiedersehen 
my Dear. Bowlly sings them in a fitting manner on Decca F6916. 
But what happened to the recording motor towards the close of the 
first side ? There is a momentary drop in pitch of both voice and 
accompaniment which is most disconcerting. Conversely, the 
excellent recording is one of the high lights of a trio of records 
(Rex 9441-3) which contain a series of Singing Games for young 
Children. In all there are forty-one nursery rhymes including the 
original J-Tisket, I-Tasket. Sosnick and his Orchestra 
are sure to delight the children especially if the kiddies are in- 
duced to sing the tunes, for there are no retorded vocals. 


Organist Al Bollington puts into practice a pleasant, if not 


entirely original, idea on H.M.V. BD642. It is a medley of tunes 
which he has named Musical Comedy Heroines. His musical pictures 
of The Merry Widow, Sally, Rose Marie, The Maid of the Mountains, 
Countess Maritza, and Lady be Good are not spoiled by the bizarre 
ornaments which some cinema organists are wont to introduce. 
Here the tones and half tones are solidly and soberly blended. 
Donald Thorne is more vigorous in his rendering of a bunch of 
popular tunes which form No. g in his series The Hit Parade, 
Joseph! Foseph'! Music, Maestro, Please, Change Partners are some 
of the numbers he introduces on Decca F6919. 

In similar vein are the next four records. The New Mayfair 
Accordion Band play Hits of the Moment No. 4 on H.M.V. BD633: 
pianist Jay Wilbur adds No. R18 to his Melodies of the Month 
Series on Rex 9451 and Charlie Kunz continues to coax the piano 
in Piano Medley No. D22, and in Kunz Revivals No. 7 on Decca 
F6g902 and F6918 respectively. The latter contains J can’t give you 
anything but love, Ain’t she sweet, Auf Wiedersehen, Roses of Picardy, I 
love the moon, and Marcheta. The last three titles form a most 
effective combination. 


The Orchestre Raymonde succeed uncommonly well in 
their efforts to present picked Schubert airs in pot-pourri form. 
The arrangement is such that much is packed into comparatively 
small space and yet none of the excerpts are shorn of their beauty 
by the abbreviation. The title is Schubert in Vienna, and the record 
number is Columbia DXgoo. Throughout, the orchestra play 
delightfully. 


Another Schubert Medley, this time by the Blue Hungarian 
Band on Regal-Zonophone MR2953 is hardly on the same 
plane. The reading is stilted and the ensemble lacks body. 
Waltzes from Gungl, a medley which includes Amoretten Tanze, 
Imortelle and Die Hydropathen, is the coupling. This is the more 
satisfying performance of the two. For one thing the material is 
better suited to the band’s style. The Coventry New Hippo- 
drome Orchestra can usually be relied upon to give a fairly 
broad reading of most things they tackle. The selections from 
The Showboat and the oft’ recorded Vagabond King on Regal- 
Zonophone MR2954 are no exceptions. 


Vocalists 


I do not suppose many of you have heard of Dorothy Alt 
before. Actually, Rex 9470 is the first record of her voice I have 
heard. Previous to this I saw and heard her make her début in 
television as vocalist to Eric Wild’s Dance Orchestra. And most 
delightful she proved. She sings rather after the Frances Langford 
style though these recorded versions of I’ve got a pocketful of Dreams 
and Heart and Soul tend to harden her voice by comparison with 
her broadcast. More please. One does not hear much of Adelaide 
Hall these days. She was, I believe, one of the “* Blackbirds ” of 
1928 and though she has recorded both for Brunswick and H.M.V. 
before, I do not remember a record so quaintly humorous as the 
present one (H.M.V. B8849). J can’t give you anything but love is 
almost a sentimental ballad the way she sings it, until Fats Waller 
who accompanies her on the organ butts in with vocal interrup- 
tions. Much the same thing happens in That Old Feeling on the 
reverse. Incidentally, Waller’s manipulation of the organ is 
cleverly done. 


Simple and Sweet well describes Connie Boswell’s singing of the 
song on Brunswick 02689. Even so I have a slight preference for 
Summer Souvenirs on the reverse. I like the resonance in her voice 
in this number. Vera Lynn sounds thin and hard by comparison ; 
in Cindrella and Is that the way to treat a Sweetheart ? she is ably 
assisted by the Six Singing Debutantes who make all the 
difference so far as the entertainment value of Decca F603, is 
concerned. 

There is no need for me to comment at all on the way Bing 
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Crosby sings any of the four titles on Brunswick 02681 and 
02682. He seldom pails. It is perhaps sufficient for me to suggest 
that A Blues Serenade and Don’t let that moon get away on the latter 
disc are the numbers to hear. Laugh and call it love and the cheery 
T’ve got a pocketful of dreams are his other offerings. Pat O’Regan 
sings Love makes the World go round in a far too sentimental style for 
my liking and though he treats Js that the way to treat a Sweetheart? on 
the reverse of Rex 9452 in a like manner the sentiment is rather 


more fitting. 


Bobby Breen has a considerable following in the cinema 
world, and to them I commend his recorded versions of songs from 
his film “‘ Breaking the Ive.”” On Decca F6951 he sings The Sunny 
Side of Things and Happy as a Lark and on F6950 he has recorded 
Put your heart in a Song and Telling my troubles to a Mule. Much more 
‘satisfying is the mature voice of Jean. Sablon. Hear him sing 
Stardust and the more recent Two Sleepy People on H.M.V. B8848 
and note the’ effective but not too obtrusive accompaniment of 


Lou Bring and his Orchestra. 


Cadman’s ever popular ballad, At Dawning and a song that 3S 
not so well known, namely, Oh, Promise Me are sung in forceful 
style by Donald Novis on Decca F6921. Attractive as they are, I 
feel that a wider range in expression would have shown some 
improvement. For example more after the style in which The 
Street Singer sings I’m singing a song for the Old Folks and Cinderella 
on Decca F6924. In both Tracy curbs that sentimental sob which, 
too often, is apt to spoil some of his recordings. 


Half-a-dozen What-nots and A Tale of the Woods mark the welcome 
return of entertainer Ronald Gourlay to the recording studio. 
The What-nots are amusing cameos which you must sample. 
The whistling solo on the reverse is, in my view, even more 
delightful. Hear Panachord 26009. 


Another welcome contrast is provided by The Gay Nineties 
Singers on Columbia FB2121.. The two traditional songs, 
Botany Bay and The One Horse Shay are splendidly given to an 
orchestral accompaniment. More lightheartedness comes from 
Gracie Fields on Regal-Zonophone MR2950, on which she 
sings two “‘ Keep Smiling ”’ songs. Giddy up may prove to be one 
of her most popular numbers. It is a pleasant tune and well 
presented. Swing your way to happiness is the coupling in which 
Miss Fields trys a spot of vo-de-o-do with a not too successful 
result. 


Humour and Hill Billies 


Sandy Powell bursts into song this month. His version of 
Hear all, see all, say now’t should serve as a shining example to 
others who sing this song. Invariably one hears Yorkshire (and 
Lancashire) dialect hopelessly distorted by both radio and 
recording artists. Dance band vocalists are the worst offenders. 
I’m getting on nicely, thank you is another song which suits Powell’s 
style to a nicety. Hear them both on Rex 9467. As usual “ big- 
hearted ” Arthur is as effervescent in the recording 
studio as over the air. In both Woof! Yap! Bow-Bow-Wow and 
Have a bit of pity on a Crooner on H.M.V. BD650 his personality 
and his really funny asides come over exceptionally well. George 
‘Formby, on the other hand, is comparatively tame in Kiss your 
Mansy Pansy on Regal-Zonophone MR2947. The reverse side, 
Sitting pretty with my fingers crossed is definitely more entertaining 
and just a shade suggestive. 


The hill billy honours must undoubtedly go to Zorah Layman 
and the Hometowners for a bright and authentic rendering 
of I’ll be hanged on Panachord 26005. The tenor of the coupling 
may be gauged by its title, Cowboy’s best friend. A mournful tale, 
pleasantly sung. For once in a while The Hill Billies must be 
content with second place. They are not disgraced, however, for 
, their singing of Granny’s old arm chair and Carry me back to old 
Virginny is little inferior either in character or delivery (Regal- 
Zonophone MR2951). Bradley Kincaid may appeal to some 
with his versions of Jn the little shirt that mother made for me and The 
Old Wooden Rocker on Panachord 26004, but to me both lack 
atmosphere. 
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Light Music and Accordions, etc. t 


Barnabas Von Geczy gives this section a brilliant send-off 
with a polka which will most surely set toes a-tapping. It bears 
the self-explanatory title of Gee- up. Their interpretation contains 
all the essentials, pace, vigour and atmosphere. The coupling 
is in contrasting vein but they capture the spirit of a Bavarian 
Wedding in the true folk style. Note the number, H.M.V. B8858, 
The lighter side of the catalogues would be enriched if more of 
this type were recorded. Such Strauss tunes as the Schatz Waltz and 
Roses of the South which Anton and the Paramount Theatre 
Orchestra play on H.M.V. BD649 could well be given a rest. Do 
not mistake this comment ; it is not intended adversely so far as 
the playing of this orchestra is concerned. On the contrary they 
play both waltzes surely and with zest. Incidentally the contribu- 
tions by Al Bollington at the organ add colour and body to the 
arrangements. 

The New Mayfair Novelty Orchestra, with emphasis on the 
* Novelty,” revive two more old favourites, namely Lehar’s 
Frasquita Serenade and La Paloma on H.M.V. BD644. Neither are 
more than mildly entertaining. Paloma tends towards monotony. 
Harry Horlick and his Orchestra add Nos. 3 and 4 to their 
new series of Viennese Waltzes. Both are by Waldteufel, namely, 
The Skaters and Ever or Never. These are executed with a much 
more lively understanding than some previous recordings. Hear 
them on Decca F6840. 


After a prolonged absence Sandy Macpherson returns to the 
H.M.V. lists with two well-matured tunes, Schumann’s Traumerei 
and the traditional Londonderry Air. These are his first recordings 
since he became theatre organist to the B.B.C. Sound, solid 
performances both (BD652). Fats Waller, presiding at the con- 
sole of the Abbey Road studio organ is rather more emphatic both 
in Water Boy and in Lonesome Road on H.M.V. B8845. He is prone 
to use a certain type of phrase or ornamental figure in most of his 
recordings, organ or piano solos. They vary a_little, but basically 
have the same foundation. However, that need not worry you 
too much, for both these arrangements are splendidly given. 


That wizard of the stringsx—Eddie Peabody—plays The 
Desert Song and Love’s old sweet song on a sixteen stringed harp- 
guitar. The technique of playing such an instrument I am not 
familiar with, but I have no doubt that the variations in the former 
side are not easy of negotiation (Decca F6889). Unfortunately for 
Dick Stabile and his Saxophones both Saxophone Moods and the 
appropriately named, Saxophone Stability are spoiled by indifferent 
recording and the high level of surface noise on Panachord 
26007. Consequently much that may have been interesting is 
obscured. Stabile, by the way, was saxophonist at one time to 
Ben Bernie and to George Olsen. He now runs an outfit of his own. 


Although the Eric Winstone Accordion Swingtet hardly 
define Alexander’s Ragtime Band and Some of these days in swing terms 
on Rex 9449 their efforts are not entirely without success. A 
lighter touch and a less stodgy rhythm may help on future 
occasions. The London Piano Accordion Band, though they 
make no pretence to swing, exemplify to a certain extent what I 
mean ; especially in Penny Serenade on Regal-Zonophone MR2955. 
The coupling here is Cinderella. All Ashore and Never break a 
Promise on Regal-Zonophone MR2956 are their other numbers. 


If the two marches, Blaze Away and Anchors Aweigh, on Parlo- 
phone F1345 are any criterion then the new “ Bright and Breezy ” 
series which Philip Green and his Orchestra are making is 
likely to prove a winner. Their playing is peppy and the con- 
certed vocal adds appropriate leavening. Curiously enough 
Rawicz and Landauer turn their attentions to military music 
on Columbia FB2117. The marches Washington Post and Stars and 
Stripes are admirable media for exhibiting their pianistic abilities ; 
and right well they display them. 

The Ernest Kiihn St. Anton Orchestra is new to me. On 
Parlophone R2618 they demonstrate a lightness of touch and a 
delicacy of rhythm in the Alberger: Ski Waltz which are most 
effective. The Ski song, In Sankt Anton.am Alberg, on the reverse & 
not so successful. Not on account of any slackness on the part of 
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the players, but because the recording is plummy and indefinite. 
This is rather hard luck on the vocalist, too, for he seems to have 
a good range. 

As if to show that the Donkey Serenade is but a travesty of the 
theme on which it was constructed, the Albert Sandler Trio have 
recorded the original Friml serenade, Chanson on Columbia 
FB2118. Like Magyar Melody on the reverse, it is a pleasant morsel 
expressively played. Spider of the Night and Madame, you're Lovely, 
two tangos on Columbia FB2122 are expressed in rather more 
rhythmical terms. But it matters little whether one regards them 
purely as light music or dance music. As played by Mantovani 
and his Tipica Orchestra they will suit either purpose admirably. 


On Columbia FB2119 master Billy Mayerl and pupil Enid 
Purdey reveal complete understanding in their duets on two 
pianos. Melody and counter-melody perfectly blended is my 
summing up of Amoresque and I’ve got a pocket full of dreams. Both 
Nutty Woods and that old joker, Buffoon, must not be regarded 
merely as vehicles designed to display the dexterity of Harry 
Robbins on the xylophone and vibraphone. At least forty per 
cent. of the attraction of Columbia FB2120 is due to the lively 
rhythm accompaniment of the Four Bright Sparks. On the 
other hand, cinema organist Lloyd Thomas shares the limelight 
with no one. He exercises an admirable restraint in both Black 
Eyes and Indian Love Call on Regal-Zonophone MR2g52. Effect, 
for effect’s sake, is not one of his maxims. 


Dance Bands, Recurring Combinations 


Ambrose and his Orchestra (Decca). I do not know what 
Decca have been doing to their recording gear and (or) studios 
but some records this month are really outstanding in both range 
and clarity. I made a brief comment about the excellence of 
recording in a Rex record earlier in these notes. In these four 
Ambrose records similar characteristics reveal themselves even 
more prominently. Note the zooming of the double bass strings 
and the cleanliness of the atmosphere throughout Two Sleepy 
People and While a cigarette was burning on F6895. But do not let 
this dull your appreciation of either the playing of the orchestra 
or the singing of Vera Lynn and Denny Dennis. For some 
reason unknowa to me Dennis is leaving or, by this time, has 
left Ambrose, Tis a pity, he has a grand voice. Another 
Ambrose record which must not be passed over is F6894. This 
contains Don’t let that moon get away and I’ve got a pocketful of 
dreams, both from the film ‘Sing, You Sinners.” A clean 
outline and a splendid ensemble tone are outstanding features in 
both. Then comes a spanking version of A Garden in Granada 
which belated though it be, is easily the most satisfying arrange- 
ment I have heard. It is coupled with Heart and Soul on F6913. 
The Umbrella Man bids fair to become one of the most popular 
numbers of recent months. Here it is on F6g14. The orchestra- 
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tion is rather on the heavy side for a ditty of this type. Blue 
skies are round the corner is an effective coupling if rather significant 
in title. 

Geraldo and his Orchestra (H.M.V.). Of the four numbers 
to hand I especially commend My Own and You’re as pretty asa 
picture to your notice. The arrangements are well conceived and 
the rhythmic content is amicably balanced by sweet melody. 
These are on BD5444. Any broken hearts to mend and Summer’s 
End on BD5443 are little inferior either in presentation, or so 
far as the quality of the tunes is concerned. As in They Say and 
If ever a heart was in the right place (BD5448) ; One day when we were 
young and I’m in love with Vienna (BD5449), Al Bowlly is the 
vocalist. I have not yet heard the last two records mentioned; 
but that should not deter you from hearing them. 


Billy Cotton and his Band (Rex). Northerners, Yorkshire 
folk in particular, will probably be amused at the “ Yorkshire- 
man’s advice to his Son”’ set to music. As they may anticipate 
See all, hear all, Say now’ t is in comedy vein and at sporadic intervals 
introduces snatches of On Ilkla Moor Baht ’At. Good fun in true 
Cotton style. The reverse of 9446 contains a straight number, 
I’m singing a song for the old folks. The Cotton version of The 
Umbrella Man on 9465 is more to my liking. The orchestration 
is lighter than on the Ambrose record and the tempo a little 

uicker, which is another point in its favour. Where the Shannon 

lows down to the Sea, is a waltz coupling of little consequence by 
comparison. Colorado Sunset, another waltz, is of much higher 
merit though it does not provide the same scope as A Garden in 
Granada on the reverse of 9464. This is the only real oppor- 
tunity the band has of showing collective and individual pro- 
ficiency. Needless to say it makes the most of it. 


Jack Hylton and his Orchestra (H.M.V.). This umbrella 
business is getting more and more complicated. Hear this 
Hylton arrangement along with the other dance records of The 
Umbrella Man so far mentioned then turn BD5450 over ; the 
comedy waltz Ferdinand the Bull will probably prove the deciding 
factor. Such tunes as these rather cramp the style of a com- 
bination like this. Day after Day, and to a lesser extent, There’s 
a new Apple Tree on BD5451 provide greater latitude and incident- 
ally reveal the Hylton polish more effectively. Peggy Dell 
sings the Apple Tree vocal charmingly. 


Brian Lawrance and his Orchestra (Rex). Wow! What 
a surprise these next two records gave me. I?ll wager that if 
any of the four numbers by these boys were played without 
disclosing the orchestra few would guess its correct name. Seldom 
have I heard such a transformation. Hear them play Sha-Sha and 
Two Sleepy People on 9463, and note the precision, attack and 
delivery. Note also the snappy vocal by the Three in Harmony 
in Sha-Sha. I’ve got a pocketful of dreams and Good-night little 
Skipper are the band’s other numbers. These are on 9447. 
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Josephine Bradley and her Ballroom Orchestra 
(Decca) Amargura (Tango) and Cuban Moonlight (Rumba) 
F6917. Music, Maestro, Please (Slow Fox-trot) and Change 
Partners (Quick-step) F6886. The Chestnut Tree and When 
Mother Nature sings her Lullaby (Waltz) F6896. 

Maxwell Stewart’s Ballroom Melody (Rex). You 
Made a Heaven (Waltz) and When Mother Nature (Waltz) 
9455- Joseph! Foseph! (Quick-step) and So Blue the Skies 
(Tango) 9456. Give me your hand (Slow Fox-trot) and 
Love makes the World go Round (Slow Fox-trot) 9454. Moon, 
please help me to-night (Quick-step) and Says my Heart (Quick- 
step) 9453- ; 

Mantovani and his Orchestra (Columbia). Honey 
Chile (Slow Fox-trot) and Blue Skies (Slow Fox-trot) FB2123. 

jack Harris and his Orchestra (H.M.V). The Chestnut 
Tree and Penny Serenade (Tango). BD5453. One day when 
| we were young (Waltz) and Honey Chile (Fox-trot) BD5454. 
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Reginald Dixon, organ (Rex). Love makes the World 
go Round; Change Partners (Quick-step medley) and When 
Mother Nature ; Cinderella (Waltz medley) 9448. 

Victor Silvester and his Ballroom Orchestra 
(Parlophone). All Ashore (Slow Fox-trot) and Cinderella 
(Waltz) F1333. One day when we were young (Waltz) 
and Day dreaming (Quick-step) F1334. 

Billy Thorburn. Piano solo (Parlophone). J’ve got a 
pocketful of dreams; All Ashore; Love makes the World go 
Round (Fox-trot medley) and Cinderella ; Cinderella Sweet- 
heart ; One day when we were young (Waltz medley) F1335. 

Eugen Wolff and his Orchestra (Parlophone). 
On Wings of Dreams (Tango) and Hours and Days (Tango) 
F1336. 

Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone). The 
Chestnut Tree and “The Latin Quarter (Fox-trot) MR2960 
Yo No Se (Tango) and La Conga MRag69. | 
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Make a special point of hearing both these discs and take note 
of the quality of recording. Lawrance and this outfit are going 
some place if they maintain this standard. 


Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone). Here they are 
in, meaning, of course, The Umbrella Man and Ferdinand the 
Bull. As played by these Loss boys the former is as quaintly 
attractive as the latter is amusing. Certainly, this Umbrella 
Man should do good business. Note the number, MR2g958. 
My Own and There’s a new Apple Tree on MR2959 are of a different 
genre altogether. But comedy, rhythm or melody seems to come 
just as easy to these boys, as comparisom between these records 
will show. 


Nat Gonella and his Georgians (Parlophone) have entirely 
different ideas about The Umbrella Man (F 1332) and Ferdinand the 
Bull (F1331). Their arrangement of the former may be clever 
but must they massacre a simple waltz tune to emphasize their 
ingenuity. There is some excuse for the sure fire burlesque and 
rhythm in the “ Bull.” But for all their fun and games the re- 
spective couplings Two Sleepy People and the number Penny Serenade 
are more likely to interest the rhythm fans. 


Dance Bands, Singles 


Although I would not rate the two rumbas Moon of Monte 
Carlo and Colora on Columbia FB2126 so high as some recordings 
by the Lecuona Cuban Boys there is no laxity so far as the boys’ 
playing of them is concerned. Like the Orquesta Tipica 
Francisco Canaro who play Viega Amiga and La Maleva on 
Parlophone OT 170, they seldom descend to the mediocre. Lively 
rhythm and sure execution are features of both combinations. 


Dick Robertson and his Orchestra play Ferdinand the Bull 
in spiritless sort of way on Decca F6922, but warm up considerably 
in both Tutti-Frutti on the reverse and in Teacher’s Pet on Decca 
F6go1. That they have ideas and, incidentally, know how to 
put them into practice is pretty evident in Tutti-Frutti. The 
backing to F6go1 is a neat arrangement of Pedro the Cocktail 
Shaker by The King’s Jesters and Their Orchestra. They 
are even more explicit. 


Jay Wilbur and his Band play /s that the way to treat a 
Sweetheart ? rather too nonchalantly on Rex 9471. Nothing 
out of the ordinary happens throughout, but in Why doesn’t 
somebody tell me these things they develop a punch which rather 
accents the mediocrity of the former. Sue and her Boy Friends 
lend a hand on this side, and to advantage (Rex 9471). There 
is much the same degree of disparity between Little Miss Crinoline 
and Honey Chile on Columbia FB2124. I do not see how Ronnie 
Munro and his Orchestra could have lessened the margin 
either. The Crinoline number provides little scope. 


Jimmie Grier and his Orchestra are rather too busy for 
my tastes in J wanna go back to Bali on Decca F6923. Not until 
the vocalist comes in does one get a hint of the melody. Day- 
dreaming on the back of Decca F6g23 is much better in this 
respect, though I’ve heard more polished versions of this. Henry 
Hall and his Band strike rather an original note with a clever 
adaptation of the old snowball song One man went to “* blow.” It is 
played in comedy vein and right well the boys carry out the idea. 
Hear it in company with Blue Skies are round the corner on Columbia 
FB2125. 


Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra put up a much more 
convincing show this month. On Brunswick 02685 they play 
There’s no place like your arms and While a cigarette was burning.’ There 
is still plenty of room for improvement, however ; especially on 
the rhythmic side. Joe Daniels and his Hotshots have their 
own special brand of rhythm as you well know, and though it 
may not be digestible to every one I find it stimulating many 
times. Solitude and Blue Rhythm of the Blues on Parlophone F1342 
are not excepted, despite the fact that they are inclined to “ tear ” 
Solitude towards the end. 


® Ray Noble and his Orchestra are rather disappointing in 
You that I loved and You're so desirable on Columbia FB2139. Both 
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the tunes and the interpretations seem to lack inspiration. 
Horace Heidt and his B ers are inspired all right on 
Columbia FB2140. Lilian is the lady responsible. But that does 
not account for the trio of triple tonguing trumpeters who steal 
this side completely. It is not dance music but it is mighty 
intriguing. Much more so than Ferdinand the Bull on the reverse 
and this is as well played as most versions. 

Finally, in this section, comes two records of Hawaiian music 
which you may dance, or listen to, as you please. First Lani 
McIntire and his Hawaiians playing South Sea Sweetheart and 
Hula Blues on Decca F6906 and secondly Andy Iona and his 
Islanders who strum more languorous versions of Indebted to 
you and Carefree on Brunswick 02683. 


Late Arrivals 

The delinquents are so numerous this month that the best I 
can do in the space available is to give a classified list with the 
suggestion that the starred records should be specially noted. 

Parlophone. Harry Roy and his Orchestra. The lm- 
brella Man and Ferdinand the Bull (F1330). Joseph! Joseph! and 
Day after Day (F1340)*. 

Patricia Rossborough and H. Robinson Cleaver. 
and Organ duets. The Great Waltz Selection (F1347).* 

Leslie Hutchinson. [f ever a heart and This is the Kiss of 
Romance (F 1338). Max Bacon. I must see Annie to-night and 
Holtz Myer and Cohen (F 1348). 

Columbia. Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy 
Orpheans. They Say and Ten Miles from Town (FB2134)*. 
Own and Mine Alone (FB2135).* 

Flannagan and Allen. ‘The Umbrella Man and Nice People 
(FB2143).* 

Torch. Organ Solo. 
Done (FB2132).* 

Turner Layton. 
Mind (FB2129).* 

Vera Pearce, Binnie Hale and Bobby Howes. 
from Yes Madam (FB2127).* 

Regal Zonophone. Joe Loss and his Band. 
and Day after Day (MR2965).* 

Shep Fields and his Rippling Rhythm Orchestra. 
see Annie to-night and Good Evenin’, Good Lookin’ (MR2968). 

The Hill Billies. All Ashore and There’s a Moon on the Mountain 
(MR2964). 

His Masters Voice: Fats Waller and his Rhythm. Two 
Sleepy People and If I were You (BD5432). 

Cicely Courtneidge and Jack Hulbert with the Rhythm 
Brothers. Songs from ‘“ Under Your Hat.” Together Again 
and Jf you want to dance (B8864).* Keep it under your Hat and, by 
Cicely Courtneidge, The Empire depends on You (B8865).* 

BOHEMIAN. 


Piano 


Hotel 
My 


Chanson Hindoue and When Day is 
Penny Serenade, piano solo; and Peace of 

Excerpts 
All Ashore 


I must 
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BRUNSWICK 


Milt Herth Quartet (Am. Mixed) 
*** Home cookin’ mama with the fryin’ pan 
(Scott, La Freniere) (v) (64342) 
**#2q de doddy do (Ellington, Lambert, 
Richards) (v) (64341) 
(Brunswick O2691—3s.). 


Herth (electric organ) with Willie Smith 
(p) ; Teddy Bunn (g) ; O’Neil Spencer 
(ds, vocalist). 


My dictionary gives the meaning of the 
word freak as “a product of sportive fancy, 
a monstrosity,” and that’s quite enough to 
warrant my describing these records as 
freaks of contemporary jazz. The electric 
organ is to jazz a freak instrument, a stunt ; 
and when stunts are attempted in music any- 
thing can happen. 

What has happened -here is a quaint 
mixture of sincerity and comedy. In spite of 
a tendency to clip which gives his playing a 
suggestion of corniness, Milt Herth gets 
about as near to that intangible something we 
call swing as the inherent character of the 
instrument perhaps permits. But the organ 
makes such a funny noise that one must 
accept it as a joke. 

And first lieutenant to Milt Herth and his 
organ is O’Neil Spencer, not because he is 
not a skilful instrumentalist or because his 
drums sound any different from any others, 
but because he is too susceptible to whatever 
the disease of the moment may be. 

Against these two we have Willie Smith 
and Teddy Bunn, both not only at heart 
true sons of jazz but exceptional instru- 
mentalists. Others may put their tongues in 
their cheeks, but Smith and Bunn remain 
sincere. The rather surprising thing is 
that while the Jack Spratts won’t descend to 
eating lean, and their wives seem to have no 
taste for fat, between them they somehow 
manage to deliver up a fairly presentable 
platter. 

Nevertheless I prefer Willie Smith in —— 


Willie Smith (The Lion) and His Cubs 
(Am.N.) 
***Get acquainted with yourself (Cahn, 
Chaplin) (v) (62372) 
*** Knock wood (Cahn, Chaplin) (v) 
(62373) | 
(Brunswick O2692—335.). 
Smith (/) with Pete Brown (alio) ; 
Buster Bailey (cl); Frank Newton 
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(tmp); J. McLin (g); John Kirby (d) ; 
O’Neil Spencer (ds, vocalist). 

The inevitable O’Neil Spencer turns up 
here again, singing vocal choruses which are 
too inconsequent to mean much one way or 
the other, but there’s plenty of good piano 
by Willie Smith, some capable enough 
trumpet from Frank Newton and Pete 
Brown’s alto ; and if the band as a whole 
offers nothing that we haven’t heard 
dozens of times before it’s a good little 
busking outfit and goes to town in the 
approved ‘style. 

For students: Piano, trumpet. 





In reply to many requests from 
young amateur and _ professional 
musicians wishing to improve their 
style by studying the work of star 
instrumentalists we are now noting 
below each review such instruments as 
are featured in outstanding solos or 
which may be heard with sufficient 
prominence in the ensemble to 
permit of analysis. 








Paul Whiteman and His Swing Wing 

Group (Am.) 

*** Aunt Hagar’s Blues (Handy) (v by 
Jack Teagarden) (64618) 

***]’m coming, Virginia (Heywood, Cook) 
(v by Jack Teagarden (64616) 
(Brunswick 02693—33.). 

For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 


January 1939, p. 346. 


Don’t prejudge these by the sorry per- 
formances with which we were introduced to 
this contingent from the Whiteman aggrega- 
tion last month. 


Whiteman talks a lot about swing in the 
American press, but he has yet to prove that 
his orchestra is capable of making any 
particular mark in the swing field, and while 
it plays with the usual Whiteman musicianli- 
ness in these new sides, it fails by the miss 
which is as bad as a mile to capture that 
peculiar urge which is the essence of swing. 


But this point comes into the matter less 
pertinently because the records are saved by 


the tunes, the quite pleasant way in which 
they are presented, and above all by Jack 
Teagarden. 

Both sides are built around Teagarden. 
He has been given the limelight and he has 
taken it. He sings the refrains as well as 
being the featured soloist’on his trombone. 
So commanding and elegant is he that almost 
everything else becomes little more than a 
foundation on. which he .superimposes his 
personality. About the only jarring note he 
cannot suppress is the singing of the 
Modernairs. The arranger has introduced 
concerted vocal parts with discrimination, 
but the Modernairs are too corny and 
effeminate to produce the right effect. 
Something more like the Lyn: Murray Choir 
was needed. 

Among the minor high spots are the tenor 
solo and Walter Gross’ piano touches in 
Virginia. Given a chance Gross might turn 
out to be to some extent worthy of the raves 
Whiteman so often makes about him. He is 
certainly a highly skilled ‘technician. 

For students : Trombone’; Singing 
(Teagarden). 


Casa Loma Orchestra (Am.) 
** Jungle jitters (Clinton) '(611'56) ‘ (1936) 

*** Memories of you (Razaf, Blake) (62827) 

(Nov. 1937) 
(Brunswick O2690—3s.). 

61156—Glen Gray (alto) directing C. 
Hutchenrider, A. Ralston (altos); F. 
Davis, K. Sargent (tens); R. Jones, 
G. Watts, S. Dunham (imps) ; W. Hunt, 
B. Rauch, F. Hummel (tmbs) ; J. Hall 
(p); J. Blanchette (zg) ; S. Dennis (d) ; 
T. Briglia (ds). 

62827 — Ralston, Hutchenrider, 
Danny Andrea (altos); Davis, Sargent 
(tens); Frank Zullo, Watts, Dunham 
(tmps); Rauch, Murray McEachern, 
Hunt (trmbs) ; Hall (p) ; Blanchette (zg) ; 
Dennis (5) ; Briglia (ds). 

Fingle jitters more or less follows the usual 
run of the Casa Loma’s more recent hot 
records. The undeniable precision of the 
ensemble tends to conceal not only its 
somewhat mechanical style, but the fact that 
the number is no better than most of 
Larry Clinton’s other concoctions have 
been. 

Memories of you is a different proposition. 
Except for some pleasing work by the sax 
section in the middle it is all trumpet solo. 
The whole conception is rather theatrical, 
but the soloist (possibly Zullo) has a brilliant 
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command of his instrument, and his per- 


formance, which contains some attractive - 


ange is certainly effective in its way. I 
this side better than any Casa Loma 
record I have heard since its original 
Parlophone days. It shows the band in a 
new setting which seems to suit it. 

For students : Trumpet. 


Sidney “ Pops ” Bechet (N.) 

**Blackstick (Bechet) (63264) 

** When the sun sets South (Brooks, 
Bechet) (63265) 
(Brunswick O2702—33.). 

Bechet (cl, soprano sax) with Noble 
Sissle’s - (For personnel see 
Tae Gramopuone for November 1938, 
P- 253-) 

Since the first of these latest records to 
me Sidney Bechet came out last 

ovember the scribes have spilt quite a lot 
of ink exto his virtues. 

Personally I can’t see it and find no 
grounds hes retracting or altering anything I 
wrote in November 

Bechet has what, to my mind are two of the 
most displeasing faults a saxophone or 
clarinet player can have—a quavery 
vibrato and a tendency to excessive glissing, 
which only tend to exaggerate an ultra- 

id style. But perhaps it is these very 
ints which have mislead the critics. They 
them as indications of authenticity, fail. 
ing to realise that they are merely signs of 
a reversion to type. 


Duke Ellington and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
*Black and blue (Razaf, Brooks, Waller) 
(E30585) (1930) 
**Fungle Jamboree (Razaf, Brooks, Waller) 
(E30586) (1930) 
{Brunswick O2701—33.). 

Ellington (~) with Hodges (alio) ; 
Carney (baritone) ; Bigard (cl) ; Whetsel, 

“Cootie” Williams (imps) ; 
Tizol (irmbs) ; Guy (g); Braud 
(6) ; Greer (ds). 

Black and blue is such a swinger that 

it is too hopelessly out of tune to bear 

. But even without this mechanical 
defect (which may or may not be peculiar to 
my sage wed pressing) it would not be — 
more pleasing. It is anything but one o' 
Ellington’s best of the period, and time has 
sadly dated it. 

Jungle Jamboree also suffers from the in- 
adequate recording of its day, but is at least 
a better performance. Although it is little 
more than an instance of the elementary 
stages through which Ellington and his band 
passed to their present maturity there are 
solos by Bigard, Jenkins and Hodges which 
may interest you. 


COLUMBIA 


Hoagy Carmichael—Vocalist (Am.) 
**** Hong Kong blues (Carmichael) (v) 


(LA1731) 
##*® Riverboat (Carmichael, Voynow) 
(v) (LA17 1732) 
(Columbia DB5053—3s.). 
Acc. by Perry Botkin and His 
Orchestra. 
Here’s a nice little problem for you. What 
are the instruments, prominently featured in 
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solos and responsible for = whole of the 
accompaniment to Hi Kong blues, that 
po though they might be a harpsichord, 
a tipple, a piano with a map gee stuck in 
the keys and/or anything else you like to 
can think of ? 

My bet is that it’s two or three fretted 
instruments. | However, you may have 
different opinions and having solved the 
puzzle for yourself you may now sit down to 
enjoy two of the most original and entertain- 
ing records we have had for some time. 

Hoagy Carmichael is no Caruso, but he 
has a quaint way of singing that is not only 
alluring, but is the true spirit of jazz. 

With him in Riverboat shuffle is one of the 
brighest little ery ose orchestras 
you could have. lays with a real zip. 
And good stuff By ¢ solos are fine. 

Having told us all about the fun there is 
going to be at the Riverboat shuffle, 

oagy changes his mood to recount the 
story of a coloured man who, condemned 
to piano pounding in a Hong Kong dive, is 
longing to. get back to his sweetheart in 
Terinessee before he dies. It’s a nice fruity 
mixture of sentiment, rhythm and negro 
melancholy, wrapped up in Chinese music, 
darkie dialect and opium haze, to be taken 
not too seriously as often as you feel in the 
mood. I’ve taken it at least ten times a day 
for the last week, and it still gets me. 


Ovie Alston and His Orchestra (Am.) 
** 7a-da (Carleton) (v by Ovie Alston) 


(23585) 

*** Funk's man’s serenade (Alston) (23583) 
(Columbia DB5051—3.). 

*** Home cookin’ mama (with the frying pan) 
ae La Frenier) (v by 
Ovie Alston) (23606) 

*** Walkin’ the dog (Brooks) (v by Ovie 
Alston) (23586) 
(Columbia DB5054—3s.). 

Ovie Alston you may remember as the 
trumpet player in Claude Hopkins’ records 
first issued here on Parlophone round about 
1931.. He has had this band of his own 
round about a year. 

Poor recording fails to do justice to the 
rhythm section and does not add to the 
clarity of a sax team which, employing mostly 
such lower register saxes as tenors and bari- 
tones, is inclined to be messy and lack 
definition, but all round the combination is 
far from being bad. Its arrangements are 
typical, rather busy swing productions, 
mostly in fastish tempo, based mainly on riff 
and answer passages, interspersed with solos, 
and it oozes them out in a way that gives the 
music a well-knit and quite scintillating 
effect of swing. 





ABBREVIATIONS 


alto saxophone ™ mellophones) 

string bass ++ megro artists( 

baritone sax p -» Piano 

banjo ten tenor sax 

clarinet imp .. trumpet 

drums trmb .. trombone 

flute vin .. violin 

guitar xyl .. xylophone 

v.. vocal refrain 
! American Artist(s) recorded in America. 
Note: Where known, the date of early recordings 
is given after the matrix number. 

Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each 
title to enable readers to see at a glance the reviewer’s 
opinion as to the respective merits of the various 
recordings. 
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Hopkins himself, who sings the choruses 
in a light, pleasantly negroid manner, is 
outstanding among the soloists, followed 
closely by the baritone and trombone 
players, but the brightest luminary among 
the individuals is the wary who, featured in 
all four titles, is satisfied to model himself on 
the more than adequate Basie pattern. 

The only nigger in this four-sided wood- 

ile is Fa-da, mainly because they use an 
Fiawaiize guitar which is about as appro- 
priate in music like this as a sunshade in a 
hurricane. 

For students: Piano, Trumpet (in Junk 
Man). 


Midge Williams and Her Jazz Jesters 


(Am.) 
** Don’t wake up my heart (Lewis, Meyer, 
Wendling) (v) (2905 4) 
sie,the Redskin (S eillman, Jacobs) (v) 
(23057) — 
(Columbia DB5025—3s.). 
Acc. by Buster Bailey (cl); Russell 
Bil eve (alto); Chas. Shavers (tmp) ; 
yle (); Danny Barker (¢); 
Williams (6) ; O'Neil oe (ds). 
apex you have heard Midge Williams 
on the short-wave radio from America this 
is probably your first introduction to her, for 
her previous records were for Irving Mills’ 
company and not on sale here. 
idge is a coloured gal. I’ve heard her 
when she’s been swell. But not on these 
records. Both are commercial titles. Rosie is 
the hotcha sort of thing they concoct for 
second-rate coloured shows devised for the 
edification of white people. Don’t wake up 
my heart just shows how sleepy some hearts 
can be. Neither is the sort of ing for Midge, 
who sounds like a white singer in the latter 
andiis none the more interesting because of it. 
The accompaniments—at any rate that in 
Rosie—are the best things about the disc. 
I believe the hand is from New York's 
Onyx Club. 
For students : Alto sax (Russell Procope). 


DECCA 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am. ) 
##** J ouise, Louise (Temple) (v by Eddie 
Miller) (63387) 
*#98*T eq for two (Youmans, Caesar) 
(63390) 
(Decca F6930—2s.). 

Crosby directing Matty Matlock, 
Joe Kearns (altos); Eddie Miller, Gil 
Rodin (tens) ; Ch. Spivak, Yank Lawson, 
Bill Butterfield (tmps) ; 
bey Smith (irmbs) ; Bob Zurke (>) ; 

Nappy Lamare (); Bob Haggart ()) ; 
Ray Bauduc (ds). 


If you are looking for a really exciting 
record, try Bob Crosby’s Tea for two. As well 
as being good it’s different. 

For most of the rave you may take as 
written about this side we have to thank 
Bob Zurke. The record is mainly piano 
solo supported by the orchestra, and for 
what Mr. Zurke plays and the way he plays 
it one may for once justly use that mu 
overworked adjective terrific. 

Bob’s style is a mixture of everything 
you’ve ever heard—Earl Hine’s incisiveness, 
Joe Sullivan’s easy melodic construction, 
Mead Lewis’ honky-tonk, Albert Ammon’s 
boogie-woogie, Fats Waller’s lift, Mae 
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Williams’ swing and Basie’s bite ; yet you 
can never say that he copies anyone any. 
more than you know what’s coming next of 
can fail to be thrilled by the devastating 
grip of it all. 

And Mr. Zurke may rest happy that every- 
thing else about the record lives up to his 
effort. The whole conception for the treat- 
ment of the number is as effective as it is 
unusual. Headed by the brass which has a 
most invigorating sting the ensemble makes 
pithy comments and takes over passages 
usually where you don’t expect it to; 
the rhythm section swings behind Zurke 
deliciously ; and as makeweight on the 
scale of contrast Ed. Miller takes a swell 
tenor solo for the second chorus. 

If by comparison the slow blues Louise, 
Louise is less spectacular, it is still a grand 
performance with the authentic blues 
atmosphere. Eddie Miller knows how to sing 
the blues and I hope you will not fail to 
notice the way the character is enhanced by 
the work of the guitar. Swell clarinet 
choruses and a brilliant one by the trumpet 
are heard before the ensemble which knows 
how to attack ends the record. 

For students: Piano, Trumpet, Tenor Sax ; 
Brass Section, Rhythm Section. 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 

(Am.N.) 

***]’ve got a heart full of rhythm (Armstrong, 

Gerlach) (v) (62338) (July 1937) 
**]’ve got a pocketful of dreams (Film: 

“Sing You Sinners”) (Monarco, 

Burke) (v) (64228) 

(Decca F6915—2s.). 

62338—As for 1133 (see THE Gramo- 
PHONE for October 1938, p. 213) except 
Geo. Matthews (irmb) replaces W. de Paris. 

64228—As for 1133, except Rupert Cole 
(alto) replaces P. Clark ; Otis (émp) replaces 
L. Bacon. 

The usual Louis Armstrong performances 
of popular hits, with Luis Russell’s orchestra 
sounding’ cleaner than hitherto. 

For students: Trumpet, alto sax. 


George Chisholm and His Jive Five 
** No Smoking (Chisholm) (DR3078) 
** Penalty five (Chisholm) (DR3077) 
(Decca F6939—2s:.). 

Chisholm (trmb) with Benny Winestone 
(cl); TT. MeQuater (cornet); Eddie 
Macauley (p); Alan F (8) ; 
Tiny Winters (+) ; Dave Bar (ds). 

Our lads have the right ideas, but they 
fail on comparison with the Americans 
through a lack of that sheer virtuosity 
which enables the Americans to attempt so 
much more and bring it off with a brilliance 
that is often breathtaking. 

For students: Trombone, Clarinet, Piano, 
Trumpet. 


Three Peters Sisters (N.) 
* Every step (Film: ‘“ Alexander’s 
Raatins Bard ”) (Berlin) (DR3109) 
*Let’s break the news (Denniker, 
Davis) (DR3111) 
(Decca F6905—2s.). 

Acc. by Harry Bidgood’s Rhythm 
Boys (see THE GRAMOPHONE for January 
1939, P- 347)- 

One day Decca may give the sisters a 
chance by putting their recordings in the 
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hands of someone who has some idea of 
what is most suitable for them. Then they 
may be given more suitable titles, provided 
with decent arrangements and a better 
band, and better recorded. 


H.M.V. 





Benny Goodman with the Budapest 
(Roismann) Quartet (Am.) 
Quintet in A major (Mozart) 

(12 in. H.M.V. DB3576-8—6s. each). 


This uncompromisingly classical _per- 
formance of a purely classical work is 
mentioned here because our editor suggested 
that as Goodman belonged to my fraternity 
you might be interested to hear what I 
thought about the performance, and a 
suggestion from an editor is something a 
wise contributor accepts as an order. 

Nevertheless, I think the whole thing is 
rather unfair on both you and me, because 
while I may have my likes and dislikes about 
the classics, my proclivities have for years 
been bestowed on music of a very different 
sort, and I feel about as competent to review 
Mozart, no matter by whom it is played, as I 
should imagine Adolf Hitler would be to 
discourse on the merits of Amy Macpherson 
versus those of Mother Siegel. 

However, left with no option but to give 
an opinion on Goodman’s performance, 
I would say its fault is that, compared with 
the version by Simeon Bellison with the 
Roth String Quartet, which is the only other 
recording of the work I have heard, it 
conveys a feeling of restraint that makes it 
seem rather negative, lacking in colour, 
fervour, if not exactly wooden. On the 
other hand it seems to be technically not so 
far from flawless. 

Assuming this opinion to be correct, what 
does it prove ? 

If Goodman had spent his whole life 
playing classical music it might have proved 
that he was just another of those countless 
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musical machines who remain no more than 
machines all their lives because they just lack 
that inspiration which would enable them 
ever to be creative. ; 

But Goodman has shown ‘tha _ he is full 
of individuality. At jazz.he is recognised as 
a creativé artist of considerable taste and 
understanding. But he’ has devoted 
practically the whole of his musical career to 
jazz: consequently is it surprising if he did 
not feel entirely at his ease in attempting 
eens in which he does not indulge every 

ay? ; 

Nevertheless, by the technical accuracy of 
his performance Goodman. has shown him- 
self to be as competent an instrumentalist, 
if not quite as ‘creative ‘an interpreter, at 
classical music as he is at jazz, and anybody 
expecting it would be otherwise merely shows 
how little he knows of Goodman. 

Equally anyone expecting a jazz version 
of the Quintet is also doomed to disappoint- 
ment, and I confess that in a way I must be 
numbered among them, Heaven forbid that 
I should suggest that Mozart :should be 
jazzed, but it might have at least contributed 
something to an interesting argument could 
we have heard how a purely jazz artist, with 
no classical schooling or feeling whatever, 
would have felt inclined to treat the 
illustrious Wolfgang Amadeus purely as 
music and without either of the qualifying 
adjectives, jazz or classical. 

As it is we have learnt nothing, except, 
perhaps, that some of the more schooled 
exponents of jazz are good enough all-round 
musicians to be able to turn for a moment to 
the performance of classical music in the 
approved classical manner with no worse 
results than that they sound as though they 
were not in the most familiar surroundings. 
Which as far as I can see doesn’t ‘matter a 
damn anyway, even if it does enable the 
jazzists to put their fingers to their noses and 
say to the classicists, Well, that’s more than 
you could have done had the position been 
reversed. 


HOT DISCOGRAPHY—1938 EDITION 


IX 1936 Charles Delaunay, a Frenchman, 
produced under the title ‘“‘ Hot Disco- 

graphy” ‘a reference book containing 
the personnel of every hot record he had 
been able to trace to-date. 

The collection of the data, possible in 
Delaunay’s case only by correspondence 
and interviews with the few American jazz 
musicians who visited Paris, was obviously 
such a laborious task that one marvelled 
that anyone should have had the temerity or 
industry to attempt it. But the effort fades 
into comparative insignificance when one 
sees the new 1938 “ Hot Discography,” 
just published, by the same author. 

This new edition not only repeats the 
information of the original, but corrects it, 
and, by the addition of innumerable records 
made both before and since the 1936 edition 
was printed, brings it up to date to within 
the last three or four months. 

This has resulted in its size being in- 
creased from a mere 270 pages to over 400. 
The names of close on 1,500 bands, instru- 
mentalists and singers who have devoted 
their talent to what is now called swing are 
contained in the twenty-three pages devoted 
to an index to Artistes. The work goes 


back to the early: days of the original 
Dixieland Jazz Band in 1917 ; no less than 
seventy-eight different labels are covered ; 
twenty-three different Smiths are mentioned; 
and the sixteen pages required for Duke 
Ellington’s orchestra deal with nearly 350 
titles. 


Whether the more astonishing aspect of 
the book is the number of records it discloses, 
the existence of which even the most ardent 
swing fans will have no knowledge, or the 
fact that the author has been able to discover 
these discs and their “ personnels,” is 
perhaps neither here nor there. The point is 
that if this is not the only work of its kind in 
existence it is by far the most complete and 
accurate, and no one who takes any inter est 
in jazz can afford to be without it. It is not 
only one of the most important contributions 
to the history of jazz to-day, but is bound 
to remain so even if the day should come 
when jazz is no more than a\memory. 


e*a’’ Hot Discography” (1938 Edition)— 
3s. 6d. post free from Hot Jazz, International 

iew, 15 Rue du Conservatoire, Paris ge, 
France. (Cheque or International Money Order 
should be sent with order.) ...., 








Benny Goodman Quartet (Am. Mixed) 
#99** Opus 4 (The =? (Chooser) 
*#** Sect Georgian Brown (Bernie, 
Pinkard) (OAcasby6) 
(H.M.V. B8851—3s.). 

Goodman (cl) with J. Stacy ()); 
Lionel Hampton (vibraphone) ; Dave 
Tough (ds): 

Stacy replaces Teddy Wilson, Tough 
replaces Gene Krupa, but the Goodman 
Quartet loses none of its identity and remains 
one of the outstanding features of more 
recent jazz. 

Opus } is a lovely piece of music in fast 
tempo. It opens with Goodman and 
Hampton playing in harmony, and the 
perfect feeling between the two is even more 
notable than was the feeling which existed 
between Goodman and Wilson. Hampton’s 
solo later is another of his perfect gems, 
Stacy’s piano is if anything more quietly 
devastating than even Wilson’s was, our 
Benny really swings his clarinet and Tough’s 
neatly exhilerating drumming is one up on 
Krupa’s if only because being more 
effervescent and less boisterous it is so much 
more in keeping with the style of the quartet. 
And you may apply the same remarks to the 
slower Sweet Georgia Brown. Altogether 
two really superlative records, played with a 
musicianship that is immaculate. 

For students: Clarinet, Piano, Vibraphone, 
Drums. 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 


tI let a song go out of my heart (from 
* Cotton Club Parade ”’) (Ellington, 
Nemo) (v) (OAo022487) 
*8887s that the way to treat a sweetheart 
(Simon, Tobias) (v) (OAo25798) 
(H.M.V. B8853—3s.). 


*** Blue room, The. (From “ The Girl 
Friend’) (Hart, Rodgers) (OA 
021132) 

***Ciribiribin (Pestalozza) (OAo25900) 
(H.M.V. B8852—3s.). 

022487, 025798 and 025900—the regular 

combination (see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
Sept. 1938, p.171, record No. 023518). 


021132—Goodman (cl) with Fe 
Schertzer, D. Matthews (altos) ; 
Rusin, Lester Young (iens) ; on 
Elman, Griffin (imps) ; Vv. Brown, 
S. Ballard (irmbs); Stacy (p); Fred 
Green (zg); Walter Page (6) ; L. 
Hampton (ds). 


That a commercial hit, which is no 
better than it should be because it comes in 
the sentimental category, gets the highest 
marking is due to the fact that Mr. Goodman 
at last seems to be finding out how to treat 
public sweethearts. He takes this one at her 
face value, makes no attempt to impress 
her with a lot of high falutin’ bragging or 
exaggerated sentiment, and -just lets her 
find her own level. The result is a simple 
straingthforward arrangement played with 
an easy relaxed rhythm that shows the 
immaculate polish of the band at its best, 
generatés a comfortable swing and generally 
produces a caressive noise that is most 
pleasant. Benny rather wastes his first chorus 
by first playing the melody tastefully but 
dead straight, but makes up for it later on. 
Martha Tilton sings with more spirit and 
style. than usual, and there is a nice spot of 
trombone solo. 
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Blue room comes from the same session as 
Ti-pi-tin (H.M.V. B8777, released last 
tember) when the band was officially on 
holiday and Goodman completed with Babe 
Rusin and boys from Basie’s outfit. As the 
only solos are by Benny and Harry James, the 
rest of the record being ensemble from the 
arrangment, the only effect the deputies have 
had is to make the ensemble sound a little 
less finished. 


The adaptation of Ciribiribin to foxtrot 
tempo has resulted in much of the real 
character of the number being lost, but 
purely as a dance record this is well up to 
Goodman’s usual standard. 

For students: Clarinet. 


+Not to hand at time of going to press. 


Tom Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Boogie woogie (Pinetop Smith) 
(OA026898) 
***Tin roof blues (Melrose, New Orleans 
Rhythm Kings) (OA028175) 
(H.M.V. B8854—33.). 
026898—Dorsey (t7mb) with F. Stulce, 
J. Mince, S. Herfurt, H. Schertzer, 
D. Kincaide (reeds); C. Spivack, Y. 
Lawson, L. Castaldo (imps) ; L. Jenkins, 
M. Zudecoff (irmbs); H. Smith (p) ; 
C. Mastren (zg); G. Traxler (4); M. 
Purtill (ds). 

028175—Dorsey (imb) with Stulce, 
Mince, Schertzer, Kincaide, Babe Rusin 
(reeds) ; Sam Shapiro, Lawson, Castaldo 
(tmps) ; Jenkins, Zudecoff, Elmer 
Smathers (érmbs) ; rhythm section as above. 


As I have been the loudest and most 
regular complainant about Tommy Dorsey’s 
records always being of popular hits or 
jazzed classics I suppose you may thank (or 
blame !) me as much as anyone else for the 
fact that this month we hear him in numbers 
which ought to mean something in jazz. 


Needless to say the result is something 
which should please you a great deal more, 
but I am not so certain that I was entirely 
right in my belief that all the weaknesses in 
Mr. D.’s records were due to the tunes and 
the commercial considerations they entailed. 
Although the band plays with even more 
than its usual musicianship, there’s some- 
thing about these latest records that doesn’t 
ring true. They are more conspicuous for 
what I read as the usual Dorsey desire to be 
smart, and smartness is not conducive to 
sincerity. 

However on the whole both sides have 
their more appealing aspects. Tin roof blues 
may be blary and the solos may not all be 
particularly outstanding, but it is at least 
blues within the meaning of the act, features 
a good trumpet solo, a scintilating rhythm 
section, and a brass team that can blow 
more than invigoratingly enough to produce 
a fitting climax. Also the general treatment 
is neither unoriginal nor uninteresting. 

Howard Smith’s piano in Boogie Woogie 
lacks the punch, swing and character of 
Albert Ammons’ playing in his Brunswick 
record (02187) which introduced the 
number ; but taken by and large this 
Dorsey version is not without its points. 
There’s something very exhilerating about 
this twelve-eight gin-mill jive which Dorsey 
has for the most part succeeded in capturing. 


For students: Trumpet, Trombone. 
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Berigan and His 
**High \ society (Steele, 
(OA026874) 
***Tivery stable blues 
Nunez) (OAo26871) 
(H.M.V. B8855—3s.). 

Berigan (imp) with G. Bohn, G. Biv 
Cc. pacar " Auld (reeds) ; Steve 
Lipkins, Irving Goodman (imps); R. 
re | N. Lobosky (irmbs) ; Joe Buskin 

(p); D. Wharton (zg); Hank Wayland 
(b) ; Buddy Rich (ds). 

High society is one of those marchy sort of 
tunes, typical of the music played by the 
early New Orleans parade bands. The other 
side is, as its name implies, blues. 

The outstanding points of both sides are 
Joe Buskin’s short but tasteful piano solos, 
Berigan has a solo in High society, but apart 
from his tone and technique there isn’t a 
great deal to it and I was more interested in 
the trombone solo which comes later. 

For the rest you have competent ensemble 
playing arrangements which may be 
described as characteristic, but on the whole 
rather much ado about very little. 

For students: Trombone, Piano. 


Mildred Bailey (Am.) 
** Dear old mother Dixie (Kahn, Malneck) 
(v) (BRC 71906) (March 1932) 
** Too late (Lewis, Young) (v) (OA70627) 
(Nov. 1931) 
(H.M.V. B8847—33.). 

The chief interest of these two sides is the 
opportunity they give us to realise how our 
Mildred has altered, for the better I think, 
during the last seven or eight years. 

When she made these two titles, in, 
respectively, 1931 and 1932, her voice was 
deeper and possibly a little richer, but she 
had a quite unnecessary vibrato, lacked her 
present resilience, spontaniety and 
originality, and her heart appeal was less a 
matter of simple intimacy and more one of 
rather over-stressed sentiment. However 
I have yet to hear of the day when Mildred 
wasn’t an attractive vocalist, and I think 
you will like these two of her earlier efforts 
even if they do not compare with her more 
recent work. 

Both performances are more in ballad than 
in swing style and both accompaniments 
are by small drawing-room type orchestras. 
That for Dear old mother is directed by Matt 
Malneck on his violin. 


(Am) 
Melrose) 


(Lee, Lopez, 
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Mildred Bailey and Her Orch. (Am.) 
*#e*T used to be colour blind (Film: 
** Carefree ’’) ( Berlin) (v) (23303) 
**** What have you got that gets me? (Film: 
“Stranded in Paris”) (Rohn, 
Rainger) (v) (23465) 
(Parlophone R2610—3s.). 
***Tonesome road, The (Film: “ Show- 
boat’’) (Austin, Shilkret)  (v) 


(22908) 
*#** My melancholy baby (Norton, Burnett) 
(v) (22906) 
Accs. by Red Norvo and His Orchestra. 


Just our Mildred as usual, which means 
just lovely. Mildred has the most loveable 
voice that has ever graced jazz. If we 
you get over its sentimental ee oe 
can look at her records in cold blood 
you should study her phrasing. Each record 
is a text book on style and phrasing. 
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The accompaniments with their easy 
swing, soft rich tone and warm harmonies 
are just about ideal for Mildred’s way of 
singing. Red Norvo has a solo in Melancholy 
baby—full of delicacy and charm. Note for 
instance, the subtle little triplet in his third 
bar. Red has a way of playing arpeggios and 
triplets that is a joy in itself. There’s a nice 
spot of clarinet solo on this side too. 

For — students : Singing, Xylophone, 
Accompaniment arranging, Accompaniment 
ensemble. 


Billie Holiday and Her Orchestra 
***7 can’t get started (Gershwin, Duke) 
(23468 
***]’ve got a date with a dream (Film: 
“My Lucky Star”) (Gordon, 
Revel) (23465) 
(Parlophone R2609—33.). 
*** Back in your own backyard (Jolson, Rose, 
Dreyer) (v) (22283) 
***Very thought of you, The (v) (23467) 
(Parlophone R2621—33.). 
22283—Acc. by Lester Young (ten) ; 
Buck Clayton (imp); Benny Morton 
(trmb) ; ‘Teddy Wilson (~) ; Fred Green 
(g); Walter Page (+) ; Joe Jones (ds). 

I'm trying to decide why, having given 
Mildred Bailey’s records four stars, I can’t 
bring myself to give these by Billie Hobday 
the same number. In my mind I am well 
aware that Billie is at least as great a jazz 
singer as Mildred, but she doesn’t reach my 
heart the way Mildred does. 

I suppose it’s because being white skinned 
my outlook on jazz is not so wholeheartedly 
coloured as I thought it was. Not that it’s 
anything to boast about. To appreciate jazz 
as I always believed I appreciated it one has 
to have the coloured folks’ outlook on it. 
That’s probably why most white people 
will never understand it as long as they live. 
However, there it is. For once I find my 
instinct fighting with my knowledge, and 
I’m letting it have its way. After all one 
shouldn’t have to analyse music to appreciate 
its merits. It’s the direct appeal that gives it its 
charm, and I’ll bet that if nine out of the ten 
people who rave about Billie Holiday told 
the truth they would have to admit that their 
interest in her is much more the result of an 
artificially cultivated understanding than of 
an instinctive reaction. 


Nan Wynn and Her Orchestra (Am.) 
***Gandy dancer, The (Meyer, Bernier, 
Emmerich) (v) (23335) 
*** Think it over (Meyer, 
Emmerich) (23336) 
(Parlophone R2623—3s.). 


And now having given Billie Holiday only 
three stars I’m wondering how I can have 
given Nan Wynn as many. She can’t 
compare with Billie for style, she hasn’t 
half Billie’s depth of character, and if 
clarity of diction through a microphone isn’t 
Billie’s strongest point (her quieter words 
are apt to lose clarity) it certainly isn’t 
Nan’s either. I suppose the answer is that 
Nan doesn’t do anything that’s worth the 
concentration one has to devote to Billie, and 
being inherently lazy I give her a mark for 
something for which probably most people 
would rightly take one off. Also there’s 
something I like about her voice if not the 
way she uses it, and anyway her records are 
worth more than two stars so I’ve given her 
the benefit of the doubt. 


Bernier, 
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Teddy Wilson and His Orch. (Am.N.) 

*** Laugh and call it love (Film : “ Sing You 

Sinners’) (Burke, Monaco) (v by 
Nan Wynn) (23506) 

***0On the bumpy road to love (Hoffman, 
Lewis, Mencher) (v by Nan 
Wynn) (23307) 

(Parlophone R2608—3s.). 

Wilson (~) with Benny Carter (alto) ; 
Ben Webster (en) ; Jonah Jones (tmp) ; 
J. Kirby (5); Cozy Cole (ds); and 
guitar (unidentified). 

Only Benny Carter’s swell alto and 
Wilson’s piano save these two sides from 
being consigned to the “ ordinaries ” box. 
Mostly it’s because the tunes mean little, but 
Jonah Jones’ trumpet is nebulous except in 
the last chorus of On the bumpy road (anyway 
Jones isn’t the ideal trumpet for polite jazz 
of this sort), and Webster’s tenor only gets 
going once (second solo in Laugh). But 

mny Carter is magnificent. 

For students: Alto sax, Piano. 


Frankie Trumbauer and His Orch. (Am.) 
** Futuristic rhythm (McHugh) (401703) 
(probably 1927) 
*Get happy (Arlen, Koehler) (v_ by 
F. Trumbauer) (404009) (1930) 
(Parlophone R2625—33.). 
401703—Trumbauer (alto) with Izzy 
Friedman (ci), Matt Malneck (vin) ; 
Bix Beiderbecke, Andy Secrest (imps) ; 
Bill Rank (irmb); Len Hayton (?); 
Ed. Lang (zg) ; Min Leibrook (bass sax) ; 
Geo. Marsh (ds). 
ee ee (alto, cl) ; Fried- 
); Harold Strickfadden (ten) ; 


Roy Bargy (/) ; ! 
(bass sax) ; Stan King (ds). 

A good sample of Bix is the saving grace of 
Futuristic rhythm. Trumbauer plays pleasant 
enough‘alto in the first chorus, but Leibrook’s 
bass sax. is almost as stodgy as a tuba. 
There wouldn’t be much rhythm if it weren’t 
for Ed. Lang. Trumbauer’s dire vocal is 
only saved by the interest of Lang’s guitar. 
Bill Rank’s trombone solo is mediocre. 
The last chorus opens out well and the 
arranging is not without interest. 

Get happy is just typical of the Trumbauer 
records of the period, with Andy Secrest no 
compensation for the absence of Bix 
although his association with Bix reflects 
Bix’s style. A short spot of Venuti hardly 
shows him at his best. 

For students : Trumpet. 


Don Redman and His Orchestra— 
Nagasaki (originally Brunswick 1498, 
released May 1933 coupled with Doin’ 
what I please) and Got the jitters (originally 
Brunswick 01744, released May 1934 
coupled with J wanna be loved) are re-issued 
on Parlophone R2624. 

Personnel— Nagasaki—_Redman __(saxes, 
vocalist) with Ed. Inge, Rupert Cole, 
Robert Carroll (reeds) ; Langston Curl, 
Shirley Clay, Sidney de Paris (imps) ; 
Quintin Jackson, Claude Jones, Bennie 
Morton (irmbs) ; Horace Henderson (>) ; 
Talcott Reeves (jo) ; Bob Ysaugire () ; 
Mainzie Johnson (ds). (1933). 

Got the jitters—As above plus Jerry Blake 
(saxes) ; Henry Allen (tmp) ; Don Kirk- 
patrick (~) replaces Henderson. C. Jones 
absent (1932). 










VOCALION 


Coleman Hawkins Trio 
#*** Blues Evermore (Hawkins) (AM488) 
**Way down yonder in New Orleans 
(Cramer, Layton) (AM4g90) 
(Vocalion S218—3s.). 
Hawkins (ten) with Freddie Johnson 
(p) ; Mauritz Van Kleef (ds). 


Way down yonder may be an instance of 
Hawkins’ quite extraordinary melodic in- 
ventiveness and of his astonishing command 
of his instrument, but it has too much 
that counteracts these features. Ten bars by 
Hawkins followed by a whole lot of es 
stuff from the piano make a lengthy an 
involved sort of introduction during and 
even after which it is quite a job to pick 
up the continuity. It may all be very 
clever, but it doesn’t seem very logical to me. 
Then there is a whole chorus wasted while 
Hawkins and the piano play a stop melody 
for the benefit of a drum solo which I 
wouldn’t like even if it were good. 

Blues ever more is a very different proposition. 
Here we have a lovely little melody ideal 
for Hawkins’ rhapsodising, and he meanders 
through it exquisitely, playing really 
delightful stuff. Freddy Johnson’s piano is 
also quite lucid and pleasant on this side, 
which, if it isn’t Hawkins best record is at 
least a good example of his gifts. 

For students: Tenor sax. 


Spud Murphy and His Orchestra (Am.) 

*** Dancing with a debutante (Murphy) 

(DLA 1268) 
#** Ecstasy (Murphy) (DLA1267) 
(Vocalion S213—3s.). 

Both sides are quite straightforward 
records. Dancing with a debutante is nothing 
like as Raymond Scott as its title might lead 
you to expect. It’s just another of these 
arrangements composed mainly of riffs, 
and makes good dance music, provided 
your idea of dancing doesn’t begin and end 
at The chestnut tree. The coupling is just a 
rather wistful slow little melody, quite 
unpretentious, but quite attractive in its 
way. The band plays cleanly and musically 
and without reaching any particular heights 
is pleasant enough. 


Johnny Dodds and His Chicago Boys 
Am.N. 


** Blues galore (Jones) (v) (63192) 
**20th and Dearborn (Jones) (63191) 
(Vocalion S215—3s.). 

For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
December 1938, p.304. 

The trouble here seems to be that in a 
most promising combination the wrong 
people get featured. Especially in Blues 
galore. About the only time Johnny Dodds 
isn’t playing O’Neil Spencer is taking one 
of his dull vocal choruses. Dodds may be a 
sincere blues player, and he may now have a 
cleaner technique than in the old days 
when he played on so many of Louis 
Armstrong’s records, but he has a vibrato 
that amounts to a tremolo, and if there’s one 
thing I dislike it’s that. 

29th and Dearborn (named after a New 
Orleans street) has the advantage of no vocal 
and two neat choruses by Charlie Shavers on 
his trumpet; but there’s no chorus by Teddy 
Bunn on either side. 

Still both sides have their points as 
blues played by a small combination. 
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The Marconiphone Push-Button Radiogram, Model 869. 
Price 28 gns. 


Specification 


Frequency Changer :— Marconi X63, valve. 

IF. Amplifier :— Marconi KT W63 valve. 

Detector A.V.C. & L.F. Stage :— Marconi DH63 valve. 

L.F. Coupling :— Resistance-Capacity. 

Power Stage :— Marconi KT 63 valve. 

Power Output :—3 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :— Marconi Us50 valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 

Motor :—Hysteresis Type. 

Wave Ranges :—16.5-50 ; 195-580 ; 1,000-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—175-255 A.C. : 50 cycles. 

Power Consumption :—75 watts (approx.). 

Push-Button Tuning, Tone Control and Provision for Low 
Impedance Auxiliary Speaker with Cut-out Switch. 


In this instrument, the second Marconiphone push-button 
radiogram we have had for review, provision is made for the 
automatic tuning of six stations. In the previous model the auto- 
matic tuning was carried out by a small electric motor connected 
to the main tuning condenser, whereas in this 869 the tuning in of 
any one of the six stations is instantaneous. This is achieved by a 
combination of the trimmer condenser and permeability methods 
in which the inductances of the coils are varied by the positions 
of small coils made to slide within the cores of the main coils. 

A “ Manual” button is not provided as in some push-button 
instruments ; the reversion from automatic to manual tuning or 
vice versa is carried out by rotating the waveband switch to the 
appropriate position (“ S.W.”’, “* M. W.”, “ L.W.’’, or “* Auto ”’) 
indicated at the top of the illuminated tuning panel. In our model 
the auto-tuned stations are Droitwich, Radio Luxembourg, 
North Regional, London Regional, Midland Regional and 
Radio Normandie. Six apertures corresponding to the push- 
buttons carry the station names and if desired the instrument 
































































“© The reproduction from both radio 


and records is most 
satisfactory . . .” 
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may be adjusted for the automatic reception of stations other than 
those to which the instrument is set initially. Although this 
operation is fairly simple to carry out it is recommended that it be 
performed by the dealer who instals the radiogram. A perforated 
sheet engraved with duplicate and alternative station names is 
provided for this purpose. 


The change from one waveband to another, when the push- 
button system is in use, is automatic. Thus recourse to the wave- 
band switch when changing from, say, London Regional to 
Luxembourg is obviated. 


Over a period of six or seven weeks this auto-tuning system has 
behaved splendidly ; at all times tuning has been accurate no 
matter whether one changes from station to station on the same 
waveband, or whether in the selection one has changed from one 
waveband to another. Moreover the circuits have remained stable 
throughout. Frequently have we tuned in a station manually, 
then tuned the same station by depression of the appropriate 
push-button. Always programme continuity has been maintained, 
and upon reverting again to manual tuning there has been no 
need for readjustment of the tuning control. 


Used purely as a manually tuned instrument the field is 
extended considerably ; most of the notable European stations 
on the long and medium wavebands may be received with few 
distractions due to superfluous noises—whistles and the like. And 
such is the sensitivity of the radio-frequency stages that the short- 
waveband, too, gives a fairly good account of itself. Naturally, 
conditions down here are of a more variable nature, particularly as 
regards deep fading. When conditions are suitable, however, there 
is interest in plenty, both from Continental and American sources, 
for those intrigued by short wave reception. 


The reproduction from both radio and records is most satis- 
factory ; in both cases the most amicable balance between treble 
and bass is achieved when the intensity of the treble is reduced a 
little by means of the tone control. It is significant of the instru- 
ment’s high note range and of the characteristic of the new light- 
weight pick-up that rather more attenuation is necessary when 
records are being played. One is precluded from using non- 
metallic needles to obtain a similar result because the pick-up is 
designed for use with a special type of needle. Details of this and of 
the pick-up were given in a review of the Marconiphone model 871 
in the December, 1938, number. Indicentally, our playing tests of 
the present model confirm our impressions of the pick-up given 
previously in that issue. Mechanical noise is low and the tone is 
clean and lively with little suggestion of peakiness. Transients are 
more clean and definitely reproduced than with any previous 
Marconiphone pick-up. 

Reproduction from a good radio transmission has a little 
advantage on the grounds of suavity, otherwise there is little 
disparity. 

This instrument is also available fitted with an automatic 
record changer. This is known as model 570 and costs 34 guineas. 


The New Davey Thorns. Price 2s. for 10. 


Needles, steel or non-metallis, semi-permanent or otherwise, are 
still a constant source of interest: to lovers of recorded music. And 
well they may be, for upon their function depends to some extent 
the quality of reproduction, the life of a record and what seems to 
be of paramount importance to a great number of people, the 
intensity of needle scratch. This latter question came in for much 
discussion at the High Leigh Gramophone Conference. 


The needle, however, is only one link in the chain and often 
people are inclined to suspect it for faults in reproduction or for 
excessive record wear and, in the case of non-metallic needles such 
as these Davey thorns, for their inability to withstand the rigours of 
a heavy recording. Point breakages are less frequent with the 
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. . one of the principal virtues of these needles is 
their ability to define complex passages of either high 
or low intensity.” 


modern type of non-metallic needle, due partly to the more 
careful choice of stock from which they are made, partly to the 
improved mechanical conditions (alignment, etc.) of the modern 
gramophone, to the improvements in sound-box and pick-up 
design, and partly to the improved methods of toughening the 
needles during manufacture. 

This toughening process is not so easy of solution as it may seem, 
for any ‘‘ dope ”’ which destroys the fibrous texture of the needle is 
doomed to failure because it inevitably tends to make the points 
too hard and brittle so that the characteristics of a non-metallic 
needle—little record wear or surface noise and suavity of tone— 
are destroyed. 

These Davey needles are treated chemically, and whilst the 
fibrous nature of the stock is retained the needle as a whole is 
toughened considerably. Our playing tests revealed this con- 
clusively ; various types of recording, heavy orchestral, vocal, 
organ, dance band, etc. were used and recourse to the needle 
sharpener was necessitated by the wearing of each point rather 
than by its fracture. Eight twelve-inch sides per point can easily be 
played without breakage but many will probably prefer to re- 
sharpen more often if, that is, maximum detail is expected of every 
record, This is by no means intended as adverse comment ; in- 
deed one of the principal virtues of these needles is their ability to 
define complex passages of either high or low intensity. But if, 
say, at the end of the eighth record that side is played again with a 
new point the difference in definition will at once be apparent. 


Compared with the average medium tone steel needle these - 


thorns extract rather less energy from the record and although the 
difference in volume is readily perceptible it is of little consequence 
in these days of electrical amplifiers. Of more importance is the 
lower surface noise-to-music ratio and the smoother tone the 
thorns produce. 

Naturally a great deal depends on the recording but in general 
there is a delicacy about the quality these needles produce which is 
most satisfying ; massed strings lose any tendency towards wiriness 
and piano tone seems more round and less metallic. There is no 
apparent loss in vigour and the extremes of the scale suffer little by 
attenuation. 

The needles are about five-eighths of an inch long and what 
disparity there is in diameter from one to another is never large 
enough to preclude their being used with any type of sound-box or 
pick-up. 

As the illustration shows they are sent out into the world in a 
handy pocket size carton which when opened reveals the needles 
on an arcuate mounting ; thus if desired each needle may be 
numbered for reference purposes. 
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The Goodmans High Fidelity Auditorium Loudspeaker, 
12-inch Model Price £7 13s. Od. 


This is undoubtedly the most satisfactory loudspeaker of the per- 
manent magnet type that has so far passed through our hands. 
The efficiency is exceptionally high for a speaker of this kind, its 
response is an exceptionally long one and it is well designed 
electrically and mechanically. 

The most important feature, however, is that the quality of 
reproduction is of a particularly high standard. Whether the 
speaker is fed with large or comparatively small inputs makes little 
difference ; similar characteristics prevail. There are no peaks 
large enough in magnitude to discolour the reproduction, the 
attack is virile and definition in all registers is excellent. Such is 
the intensity and range in the treble that when reproducing 
gramophone records some form of treble attenuation becomes a 
virtual necessity in order that surface noise be reduced to bearable 
proportions. On radio no restriction of a like nature is needed. 
It is then that one realises how capable the instrument is as a 
reproducer. 

Naturally, as the input is.increased there is a tendency for the 
higher frequencies to harden but before the ear begins to take 
exception the output is comparatively high, well above that 
normally needed for even a large room. 

The design of the speaker is interesting quite apart from the 
size and efficiency of the magnet, in that two diaphragms are 
employed. Both are of the exponential type, the larger one being 
about eleven inches in diameter, seamless, and is made of softer 
and more fibrous material than that used for the smaller (high 
frequency) cone. This is constructed of bakelised paper and is 
cemented to an extension of the speech coil former in such a 
manner as to ensure uniform transmission of the high frequencies. 

The speech coil has an impedance of 15 ohms and by making it 
longer than the gap amplitude distortion is guarded against. The 
particular type of centring device employed and the fact that it is 
mounted behind the diaphragm assembly ensures freedom of 
movement and mechanical stability. In this respect it may be 
mentioned that the speaker was supplied with an input of about 
10 watts for some considerable time without ill effect on the 
centring or, for that matter, on the quality of reproduction other 
than the hardening of tone mentioned previously. 

In view of the admirable performance of this Goodman speaker 
—its long range, smoothness of characteristic and its efficiency— 
one may well be assured of using it with complete success as the 
parent speaker in any high quality equipment. Moreover, being of 
the permanent magnet type there is small chance of hum being 
generated other than that inherent in the amplifier itself. 

The price given at the head of these notes relates to the chassis 
only. A stand model (illustrated below) is available at the price 
of £8 3s. The matching transformer which is of the heavy duty 
type costs 15s. extra in each case. 


“, . «the quality of 
reproduction is of a parti- 
cularly high standard.” 
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The Goodmans High Fidelity Loud Speaker, 10-inch Model. 
Price £3 10s. 


In many respects this model is similar in design to the 12 inch 
model reviewed overleaf. A twin diaphragm assembly is used and 
as in the larger model both cones are of exceptional taper so as to 
minimise any ill-effects due to sub-harmonics and the larger one is 
freely corrugated so as to ensure uniform distribution. Both the 
speech coil and the magnet are smaller ; the former being 1 inch 
diameter as against the 14 inches diameter of the 12 inch model and 
the magnet in this 10 inch model is square whereas the other one is 
round. The speech coil impedance is the same, i.e. 15 ohms. 


The practice of making the speech coil long compared with the 
length of the gap is adhered to and even the material from which 
the diaphragms are made are of similar if not of exactly the same 
texture. 

Thus, it: may be anticipated that barring slight deviations in 
assembly which, by the way, is extremely unlikely, this model 
would give a similar result musically as its larger counterpart. 
And, providing that the rated capacity of 6 watts A.C. is not ex- 
ceeded, such is the case. Indeed, it is remarkable how true is the 
likeness ; there is a slight disparity in the depth and breadth at the 
lower end of the scale but even this is not very appreciable. Again, 
it is apparent how effective is the small free-edge diaphragm in 
dealing with the‘high frequencies. In this respect the ear could 
detect little difference between the two speakers. Incidentally 
both were tested under the same conditions, a local station receiver 
and amplifier giving about 12 watts undistorted output and an 
infinite baffle were used in each case. The strings have that same 
open and yet vigorous quality when reproducing a good orchestral 







Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 
NEW 


Already the heralds of the 1939-40 class of instruments are on 
their way. It used to be common practice to keep new models in 
cold storage until a week or two before the radio exhibition and in 
many cases new designs were zealously guarded until the public 
were admitted. within Olympia’s portals. 

That was long ago. Nowadays the first two or three months of 
the year reveal a seemingly unending cavalcade of new models. 
Already Brunswick and McMichael have produced new table type 
radiograms and there is news of more new instruments from other 
sources. For example Bush have announced three new receivers— 
two battery operated and one universal type—and that faithful 
little bird has been whispering again in our ears about recent 
developments. at Hayes. Both H.M.V. and Marconiphone have 
produced five new: models each. 

Then there is a hint about the new models designed at Welwyn 
Garden City but as yet there are.no details to hand of the new 
Murphy range. Then Brunswick again seek the limelight for a new 
inexpensive radiogram. 

Theseare only the preliminaries, we know, but they often reveal 
the shape of things to come: What will be the general trend of 
design in the new ranges is difficult to foresee at the moment, but it 
is fairly. certain that unless something of a fundamental nature is 
unearthed, and this is fairly remote, then we can expect little 
more than variations on existing themes. 








Television and Car Interference 


As those who have had any prolonged experience of television 
viewing well know the chronic interference caused by the ignition 
systems of motor vehicles is one of the most potent irritants. It is so 
fierce in its intensity as to completely obliterate both picture and 
sound, and many’s the time in our experience has a perfectly 
good play been’ completely ruined by ignition interference at the 
crucial moment. 
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INSTRUMENTS ON THE WAY 
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. it is apparent how effective is 
the small free-edge diaphragm in 
dealing with the higher frequencies.” 























radio transmission, but as in most cases where the high note 
response is extended, some compromise between surface noise and 
frequency range is necessary when gramophone records are 
reproduced. 


The particular model we had for test was supplied without 
matching transformer though the price quoted here includes a 
multi-ratio transformer. This, in addition to being centre tapped 
so that the speaker may be used with Class B or Class A push-pull 
output stages, is provided with tappings giving single valve 
impedances between 3,000 and 12,000 ohms. If desired, the 
speaker may also be obtained fitted with a heavy duty transformer. 
This costs 7s. 6d. extra. 





Clearly, something will have to be done about it if, as suggested 
last month, the expansion of the television service is successfully 
achieved. 

In this respect we welcome wholeheartedly the suggestions 
recently made by Mr. N. Dundas Bryce of Belling & Lee, Ltd., 
who specialise in anti-interference devices of all kinds. Mr. 
Bryce suggests that all the vans of the B.B.C. and of the tele- 
vision manufacturers, the private cars of their staffs and 
representatives, should be fitted with suppressors. Moreover he 
suggests that such practice should be insisted upon ; and as a 
lead, Belling & Lee have not only issued such instructions to 
their own staff, they have urged by letter that all dealers in their 
list should follow suit. And as an added incentive they, along with 

other suppressor manufacturers, have reduced the price. of plug 
and distributor suppressors. 


More power to their elbows. 


Bush 


Of the three new receivers by Bush the battery operated model, 
B.A.61, is the least expensive. It costs 9} guineas inclusive of 
batteries.. The circuit is of the superhet type employing four 
valves with a power stage of about 400 milliwatts undistorted 
output feeding a permanent magnet loudspeaker. 

The set is fitted with push-button, as well as manual tuning on 
the long and medium wave-bands, and manual tuning only over 
the short waves between 16.5-51 metres. Actually there are six 
buttons but only three are used for station tuning. Two are set 
to receive medium-wave stations and the remaining button is set 
for reception on the long wave-band. 

An interesting feature is that the range of the trimmers 
associated with the push-buttons is such that it covers the whole 
of the ‘wave-band (long or medium) on ‘which they operate 
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SOUND REASONS 
for choosing ths model 5.U6.55 


PUSH=PULL QUALITY OUTPUT 


(10 watts) 
combined with an 


EXTRA LARGE M.C. SPEAKER 
in a 


MAGNIFICENT WALNUT CABINET 


specially designed and reinforced 









for quality reproduction 








So many claims have been made for sets of 
no extraordinary merit that it would be trite to say 
that this new BUSH-BUTTON Console provides a 
standard of reproduction far above the ordinary. 
This time, though, that does happen to be true! 
And set out above you see the three main reasons. 


It’s true, too, that station-getting with this 
mode) is almost as great a pleasure as listening to the 
stations one gets! For thanks to BUSH-BUTTON 
Tuning, any of your 8 favourite stations can be 






received at the push of a button. 

; In conclusion, there’s just one more sound 

; reason. for choosing this BUSH. But it’s one that 

1 you won’t discover until you’ve enjoyed the many MODEL S.U.G.55. 7-valve (inc. rect.) All-Wave superhet 

4 years of trouble-free listening it has to offer — it’s for A.C. Mains. 12 Push Buttons—8 controlling Long 
the Reliability of BUSH. and Medium wave stations of your own choice (within 


broad limits), 3 waveband selectors each combining auto- 
matic change to manual tuning, and gram control. 
Variable selectivity. Bass Compensator. ‘Magic Eye’ 
Tuning Indicator. ‘Teleflic’ for short- GNS 
wave logging.. Powerful PUSH-PULL 91 bs 
output. Walnut cabinet... ....... CASH 


or on popular payments 


SS 






1 u S h —BUTTON RADIO from 9} GNS. 


wy THE SYMBOL OF RELIABLE RADIO 


Full details from BUSH RADIO LTD., POWER ROAD, CHISWICK, LONDON, W.4 
royds 
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‘46’ ALL-WAVE RADIOGRAM 


Good quality of reproduction, compact layout, 
Very light pick-up for steel or fibre needles, 
“46’ Radiogram. Variable speed motor. High L.F. gain particu. 
larly suitable for weakly modulated records, 
5 watt output valve. Principal short, medium 
and long wave station names shown on the 


3-colour scale. 
Cash price D.C./A.C. MODEL £2 


Cash price A.C. MODEL £20 


‘48’ ALL-WAVE RADIOGRAM 


High quality of reproduction with well-balanced 
bass and treble responses. Very light pick-up 
for > steel’ or fibre needles, automatic record 
changer and a variable speed motor. The 
cabinet is stiffened to prevent panel resonance, 
Inverse feed-back to damp speaker resonance 
and extend frequency response. 5 watt beam 
tetrode output valve. ABC tuning. 


Cash price D.C./A.C. MODEL £2 


Cash price A.C. MODEL £30 


* «49° ALL-WAVE RADIOGRAM 


The best quality we know how to produce ina 

» ‘. commercial set. A special arrangement ot 

48° Radiogram. double speakers in a heavily damped acoustic 
tunnel gives exceptional definition. Variable 
selectivity extends the treble response up to 
8,500 cycles. Piezo electric pick-up and auto 
matic record changer. ABC tuning scale, 
Automatic tuning correction and band-spread 
short wave tuning. 


If the best ee | 
things in life 
were free.. 


To the true connoisseur of music con- 
siderations such as cost must come like 
a douche of cold water. That’s why we 
have three radiogram models at three very 
different prices. We have always believed 
that the first function of a radiogram is 
to give truthful reproduction, and we see 
that you get the best possible quality, no 
matter what price you pay. Few can 
afford £85 for the A.40 model which is 
our pride and joy, but if you have to 
decide on the “48” at £30 or the “46” 
at £20, I know that a discriminating ear 
will still be well satisfied with the repro- 
duction. 

E. : a POWER, Managing Director. 

': HIRE PURCHASE TERMS ARE AVAILABLE: ON ALL MURPHY SETS. 


MURPHY 


Ali sur phy sets, exctuswe of valves and batteriest guaranteed for a year. Prices do not apply in Eire. Murphy Radio Ltd., Welwyn Garden City Her's. Tel.: Welwyn Garden 300 
C.R.C, 969 
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Thus they may be adjusted to any stations other than those to 
which they are set initially. 

This is a development to be found also in the other new Bush 
battery set, the B.A.63 (124 guineas). Full details of this are not 
yet available but unlike its less costly brother (B.A.61) it is 
fitted with eight push-buttons. Five are for automatic station 
tuning and the other three function as wave-change switches. 
In this model a further aid to tuning is provided by the now 
well-<nown “‘ Teleflic ”’ dial. 

The last of the trio Bush have introduced is the Universal 
(D.A.-A.C.) model, the D.A.C.63. This also costs 12$ guineas. 
It is a five valve (rectifier included) superhet designed to operate 
over three wavebands and incorporates push-button tuning. 
Two buttons cover the long waves between 1,200-1,900 metres, 
one dutton covers the medium waves between 325-550 metres 
and the other two station buttons can be adjusted to receive any 
station between 200-350 metres. The remaining three buttons 
\vave-change switches. All changes from medium to long wave 
entirely automatic. Similarly, the change over to manual 
tuning is achieved by depression of the appropriate wave-band 
bution. 

A visual tuning indicator, a Teleflic logging dial and sockets 
for the connection of a pick-up are other embellishments 
inccrporated. 


Brunswick 


The new Brunswick radiogram, referred to earlier in these 
notcs, is a console model designed to operate from A.C. mains. 
It costs 15 guineas. 

The circuit is of the superhet type employing five valves 
(rectifier included) and terminating in a four watt power stage. 
Tuning may be carried out manually or by the depression of any 
one of six buttons. The push-button system used is somewhat of 
an innovation so far as Brunswick is concerned. Whereas all 
previous push-button instruments hailing from Brixton Road 
have used electrical methods, the one incorporated in this 3g CGM 
model is purely mechanical. 

It has the advantage of being particularly simple in that 
re-adjustment of the buttons to any combination of stations is a 
matter of seconds. Furthermore the operation may be carried out 
without recourse to the screwdriver or any other tool or 
instrument, 

One more point of note is that tuning is so arranged that all 
one need do to change from London Regional to Droitwich, or 
from Midland Regional to Radio Luxembourg, is to turn the 
wave-change switch to “‘ Long Wave.” Thus, in effect, two more 
“ push-buttons ” are added. 


H.M.V. 


Although there are five new H.M.V. instruments in course of 
production only four are available at the moment. Of primary 
interest is the eight-valve auto-radiogram, model 489 (29 guineas). 
The specification indicates that not only is the instrument likely 
to prove itself an efficient long distance receiver, it should be 
equally effective as a reproducer. The circuit covers four wave- 
bands between 11-2,000 metres and incorporates variable 
selectivity, as well as independent treble and bass controls. Aids 
to tuning, such as a visual tuning indicator, a two-speed tuning 
control and a vernier to facilitate short-wave logging are other 
we adjuncts. The power output is approximately five watts, 

Model r1o1 is the only other A.C. instrument of the quartet. 
It is a five-valve superhet of fairly conventional design, covering 
the short waves between 13.5-50 metres in addition to the normal 
broadcast bands. Provision is made for the addition of an external 
loudspeaker and a gramophone pick-up and the volume control, 
being arranged on the input side of the L.F. amplifier, thus 
functions when the instrument is set for reproducing gramophone 
records. The 1101 costs 10} guineas. 

The other two new models are both battery driven. The 1401 
(8 guineas) is a three valve T.R.F. receiver which possesses such 
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features as automatic biasing arrangements, a Droitwich filter 











and, considering its type, high sensitivity. The R.F. circuit 
covers three: wavebands: 16.5-50; 195-.580 and 725-2,000 
metres. The model 1400 (12} guineas) is the more interesting 
of the two not merely because push-button tuning is included but 
also because of the particular form of push-button tuning employed. 
This unit is mechanically operated and therefore imposes no 
electrical load on the batteries. The system is particularly simple 
to re-adjust to stations (there are six buttons) of personal choice 
and does not involve the use of a special button for reversion to 
manual tuning. Despite the fact that a quiescent push-pull 
power stage is used and that the output power is about 1,000 
milliwatts the normal consumption is only about g ma. And this 
power is achieved with only 60 volts on each of the anodes ! 


Marconiphone 

Although not yet available Marconiphone have announced, 
along with four other models, a new push-button table type 
receiver. This is the 874 which costs 15 guineas. It possesses 
some rather interesting features, not the least noteworthy of which 
is the application of automatic frequency control to a push-button 
of the pre-tuned type. It is an A.C. superhet of the 5/6 valve type 
where one valve is employed solely to prevent frequency drift. 

Another outstanding model, we are told, is the 549 radiogram. 
Although this costs only 29 guineas it boasts such embellishments 
as two short wavebands, visual tuning indicator variable selec- 
tivity, separate bass and treble controls, a five watt power stage, 
and an eight-record automatic record changer. We believe that 
not only will this model command respect as a station-getter, 
it will give an excellent account of itself both as a reproducer of 
radio programmes and of records. 

Another push-button receiver, the battery driven 872, is not 
less intriguing in its own particular sphere. This model embodies 
a Q.P.P. output stage capable of delivering about 1 watt undis- 
torted output. Moreover the consumption (9 milliamperes) is 
comparatively low and may be still further reduced in certain 
circumstances, by means of a special economy switch, to about 
6 ma. The push-button unit is a purely mechanical device, 
accurate, and simple to re-adjust to stations other than those to 
which the six push-buttons are originally set. This model costs 
12} guineas. 

The remaining two new models though different in type are 
based theoretically on fairly orthodox and well tried principles. 
The 873 is a five valve A.C. superhet which covers three wave- 
bands including the 13.5-50 metre band. The power output is 
about 3 watts. In addition to being fitted with pick-up sockets, 
provision is also made for the connection of an auxiliary speaker. 
If desired the parent speaker may be muted by means of a plug 
and socket device. 

Finally there is another battery set, model 876. This possesses. 
a tuned radio-frequency circuit designed to operate on three 
wavebands. Although this is not so powerful, nor so expensive 
(it costs 8 guineas) as the 872, both high sensitivity and com- 
paratively high selectivity, it is claimed, are features of its 
performance. 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


B Cc N Awarded Silver Medal 
a - 


a Paris Exhibition 1937 





Acoustic Radio Pick-up Emerald 
Loud and Medium Red Full Tone Needle 
12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 


THE POPULAR B.C:N. NEEDLE SHARPENER - - 3/6 each 
Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 
‘elephone : Telephone: 
CRO iics THE B.C.N. COMPANY cardyaon sos 


WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL RECORDINGS 


Luisa Tetrazzini (soprano): Carceleras from Las Hijas del 
Zebedeo (Chapi) sung in Spanish with orchestra; and 
O Vago Suol from Gli Ugonotti (Meyerbeer) sung in 
Italian with orchestra. Historic Record Society 1015 (12 in.). 
Tetrazzini, like the already legendary Melba, was so accom- 
plished a technician that her singing appears absolutely effortless, 
and therein lies much of the fascination she holds for connoisseurs 
of great singing. The “ gaol song” is an excellent example of 
the Tetrazzini technique ; it is very like the better known 
“ Clavelitos ” in tempo, containing, besides castafiuelas, an imita- 
tion of a flute in the cadenza of the chorus which calls for cheers. 
1911 is the recording date. The Huguenots aria also contains a 
cadenza, which, while less startling, is a model of execution. 


Regina Pinkert (soprano) and Alessandro Bonci (tenor):: 
Tornami a dir che m’Ami from Don Pasquale (Doni- 
zetti) ; and Alessandro Bonci: O del mio Dolce Ardor 
from Elena e Paride (Gluck); sung in Italian with piano. 
Historic Record Society 1022 (10} in.). 

The duet from Don Pasquale is most artistically sung, especially 
noteworthy because it exhibits the beautiful timbre of Pinkert’s 
voice. Bonci sings the classic aria just about twice too fast ; the 
limited range of the aria plus the singer’s absence of modulation 
serve to emphasise the unpleasantness of his voce bianca. The 
recording by Fonotipia in 1905 is amazingly good. 


Francesco Navarini (bass): Qualunque sia L’evento: and 
Vieni la mia Vendetta, both from Lucrezia Borgia 
(Donizetti) ; sung in Italian with piano. Historic Record 
Society 1023 (10% in.). 

Here we have Italian grand opera sung in the grand manner. 
What does it matter if it is all quite meaningless ? The tunes are 
graceful and flowing, the basso’s voice is smooth and full, and the 
singer gives every evidence that he enjoys singing the arias, that 


he has sung them many times before, and that he knows exactly | 


what he is doing. An unnamed tenor and the piano accompanist 
entered into the spirit of the occasion, helping to make this a 
most excellent recording by one of the greatest of Italian bassi. 
The recording (1907) is superb. 


Elisa Petri (soprano) and Antonio Magini-Coletti: Quand’ 
ero Paggio from Falstaff (Verdi) sung in Italian with 
piano; and Victor Maurel (baritone): Au Temps du 
Grand Roi,(Tosti) sung in French with piano. Historic 
Record Society 1024 (10 in.). 

Of special interest is the duet preceding Sir John’s famous aria, 
adequately sung by the versatile Petri and Magini-Coletti, who, 
however, had much to learn from Victor Maurel’s interpretation 
of the aria. On the reverse is Maurel himself having a gay time 
with Tosti’s superb tune. This is a royal performance, replete with 
the characteristic Maurel enunciation and phrasing. The “ Ah, 
Marquise” is something to hear! The duet dates from 1906 
and the song from 1907, although actually neither really dates 
at all. 


Fernando de Lucia (tenor): Il Fior che Avevi a me tu dato 
from Carmen (Bizet) ; and Merce, Merce, Cigno Gentil 
from Lohengrin (Wagner) ; sung in Italian with piano. 
Historic Record Society 1025 (10 in.). 

Both of these recordings were made by the old G. & T. in 
Milan in 1903. They represent Lohengrin crooning “ addio, 
addio ”’ to the cigno while the piano plays the chorus on one side, « 
and a caricature of unhappy Don Jose on the other. The Carmen 
aria stops short just before the up-the-scale climax. If this is as 
far as de Lucia got the last time he sang the aria in an opera 
house, then this record has some historic interest. Even the Golden 
Age, it seems, had its brass. 


Ellen Beach Yaw (soprano): Ardon gli Incensi from Lucia 
di Lammermoor (Donizetti) in Italian with orchestra; 
and Le Bonheur est Chose Légére (Saint-Saéns) in 
French with violin obligato. Historic Record Society 1026 
(12 in.). 

Both of these selections are here published for the first time, and 
thereby assume special importance. The mad race with the fiute 
in the Lucia aria gives Mme. Yaw an opportunity to display her 
excellent coloratura, while the slowly moving Saint-Saéns’ 
chanson does the same for her famous trill. All of Mme. Yaw’s 
Victor recordings were made in 1907. The singer, who is row 
singing and teaching in California, has autographed the la’ els 
for H.R.S. 


Amelita Galli-Curci (soprano): Bel Raggio Lusinghier 
from Semiramide (Rossini) ; and Alice Nielsen (sopran») : 
Convien Partir from La Figlia del Reggimento (Do ni- 
zetti) ; sung in Italian with orchestra. Historic Record 
Society 1031 (12 in.). 

Mme. Galli-Curci’s selection was made in the late acoustic 
period (1924), and the recording, as might well be expected. is 
very good. This is the great Galli-Curci with all the trimminys: 
sweet middle tones, glorious high tones, and a phenomenal 
ease in the singing of difficult coloratura, including a cadenza 
tossed off like a piece of superfluous lace. The Nielsen record of 
1908 is a pleasant memento of an artiste who has had a loag, 
varied, and distinguished career. Each singer has autographed 
her respective label for this extremely interesting H.R.S. edition. 


Luisa Tetrazzini (Soprano): Vien Diletto from I Puritani 
(Bellini) ; and Addio del Passato from La Traviata 
(Verdi) ; sung in Italian with orchestra. International 
Record Collectors’ Club 116 (12 in.). 

In the aria from La Traviata, Mme. Tetrazzini temporarily 
deserts her coloratura for the sad musings of Violetta. The 
honey quality of her middle register is shown to advantage, as 
also are her high notes sans effort—marvels forevermore. The 
phrasing, however, is peculiar in that many of the notes are 
chopped short ; if this is supposed to represent the physical 
sufferings of the little violet, it seems to be rather inartistic 
tuberculosis. The Puritani aria was made in London in 1912, 
one year before the ‘‘ Addio.” It is the splendid coloratura for 
which the singer is famous, and constitutes an entire course in 
breathing, phrasing, tone production, and tone control. The 
edition is autographed by Mme. Tetrazzini. 


Margaret Matzenauer (contralto): In Grembo a me from 
L’Africana (Meyerbeer) sung in Italian with orchestra ; 
and Nicht Weise Bin Ich from Die Walkiire (Wagner) 
sung in German with orchestra. International Record 
Collectors’ Club 120 (12 in.). 

Mme. Matzenauer had a rich, full, dark contralto which she 
used with electrifying effect. Why she insisted on singing soprano 
roles is probably a problem in psychology. In the weird aria from 
Africana, recorded in 1912, the top notes come off well enough ; 
the long unaccompanied phrases at the close, ending with a trill 
and a pianissimo high note, is magnificently done. But 
Briinnhilde’s final scene with Wotan, recorded in Munich in 
1907, is another story. This was the disastrous year of the change 
from contralto to soprano contrary to friendly advice, and 
confronts us with the unanswerable question of what-might-have- 
been. Significantly, the excerpt ends with the words: ‘“‘ trotzt’ 
ich deinem Gebot.””» Mme. Matzenauer has autographed this 
edition for the I.R.C.C. A. W. 


These records are obtainable from I.R.C.C., 318, Reservoir 
Avenue, Bridgeport, Connecticut, U.S.A. ; and Historic Record 
Society, 613, Greenview Avenue, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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HE report of a record, by Carl Scheidemantel some time 
ago reminds me that little has been written about this great 
German singer so far in these columns. 

Bor: in 1859 at Weimar, where as a pupil at school he was 
alreacy famous for his wonderful voice, his career began early. 
When he was a youth of nineteen he was engaged for the 
Hoftheater in Weimar where he remained for eight years always 
studying with the great Julius Stockhausen (teacher of many 
famous artists including Anton van Rooy) as his most celebrated 
pupil besides Johannes Messchaert. From 1886, he was a 
member of the Dresden opera house for about three decades. 
In the same year 1886 he appeared at Bayreuth for the first time 
where he sang leading baritone parts in some of the most glorious 
casts ver heard. His Amfortas was considered the finest of his 
time though then the great Theodor Reichmann and other 
famous baritones were still singing. It was in 1891 when the 
most famous critics of the continent united in this statement 
(Parsifal was Ermest van Dyck and as Kundry appeared 
Amalic Materna). In Dresden his most famous role was 
Hans Sachs and nobody ever approached a similar achievement 
in this part, either in Dresden nor anywhere else, though van 
Rooy’s performance in this role was greatly admired. In 
Scheidemantel’s performance all was perfect as his admirers then 
stated: the soft voice full of expression, the wonderful treatment 
of the language, the deeply impressing declamation, lively 
characteristic acting and the absolute musicalness. Of his other 
creations in Dresden especially famous were “ Alpenkénig und 
Menschenfeind ” (1903) where he sang with his great partner 
Carl Perron and Riidiger, Nast, von Chavanne, von der 
Osten, Krull, Eibenschiitz ; furthermore “ Joseph in Egypt” 
with Perron, von Bary, Nast (1904). In the same year he was 
the incomparable Marcel to Burrian’s Rodolphe, Nast’s Mimi, 
von der Osten’s Musette, Plaschke’s Schaunard and Rains’ 
Collin ; the great Ernst von Schuch conducted. In 1906 came 
his genial impersonation of Scarpia to the Tosca of Irene Aben- 
droth and to Burrian’s Cavaradossi. About at the same time I 
heard him in “Tell,” “Rigoletto” and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
and I never again heard these parts in a similar perfection, not 
even by famous Italian baritones. His Alfio (what a poor role for a 
great man !) was terrific. So he was not only a great Wagnerian 
singer but could attack anything that was suited to a highly 
cultured true baritone voice. His name is even to-day, long after 
his death, more often heard in German musical circles than those 
of the most famous living singers. Unfortunately his records are 
few and they are among the great rarities. 

Of those Bayreuth veterans who made records, the names of 
Herman Winkelmann, Katharina Senger-Bettaque, Pelagie 
Greef-Andriessen, Sofie Sedlmair are as I expect well known 
to foreign collectors. Other very important singers of that period 
were Gustav Waschow, Robert Biberti and Georg Sieglitz, 
whose records, which we find on our earliest lists, are nearly non- 
existent. Julius Lieban, the most famous of four singing brothers 
—I recently found an interesting quartette by them on a very old 
Lyrophone—was the greatest Mime and David, Bayreuth ever 
saw. There we find him as early as 1882, together with those 
legendary singers Albert Niemann, Heinrich Vogl, Therese 
Vogl and Marianne Brandt. There was also the excellent 
Robert Philipp, famous in Buffo roles as well as in lyrical tenor 
parts, whose records are much sought after. His “‘ Adieu Mignon ” 
is the best singing of this air I know of. Wilhelm Griining will 
be known to foreign collectors especially by the list of six duets with 
Farrar from “ Der Roland von Berlin.” Of this whole set I 


konw of only two solitary records so far : one in the Bauer collec- 
ion, one in my own. In his prime he must have been very fine. 
He was born in 1858 and at Bayreuth he was frequently the partner 
of Rosa Sucher and similar celebrities. His solo records are not so 
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convincing of his greatness, however, but in the duet with Farrar 
his voice sounds excellent. 

In 1904 the G. and T. company made at Bayreuth a series of 
records of which we know very little as only a few seem to have 
been issued. One of the most important of these is the solitary 
record of Alfred von Bary, whose Tristan and Eric were in the 
opinion of many great musicians the impersonations of these 
characters which most closely recalled the Tristan and Eric of the 
celebrated Schnoor von Carolsfeld. His rendering of the 
** Liebeslied ’’ from ‘‘ Walkiire ”’ is the finest singing of this air ever 
recorded though another recording of the same air is of no less 
interest and outstanding in its own way. It is the Pathé record by 
Ernest van Dyck which I just got in exchange for another of the 
rarest of records, namely one by Irene Abendroth, and a most 
satisfactory exchange it was to both parties. The style of von Bary 
is more lyrical and less powerful than van Dyck’s, the phrasing is 
excellent on both records though different, von Bary’s rendering is 
more sustained bel canto singing, while van Dyck’s version, though 
still in the old Bayreuth tradition, indicates another age of 
Wagnerian singing. This may be surprising as von Bary was the 
younger man and his record was made a few years later, but 
having heard him many times in the flesh his style always awoke 
in me the impression of a singer of a past generation. In 1908 he 
refused to sign a contract with the Metropolitan Opera, but I 
expect it was for the reason that he was nearly blind by that time 
and that he felt confident only on those stages and in environments 
which were familiar to him. Dr. Otto Briesemeister was 
another tenor of Bayreuth fame whose records do not appear in 
most collections. I have never seen any of his Odeons and it was 
only after long years searching that I came across his three Anker 
records. The most interesting one of these is that with the narrative 
of Loge for the singing of which he was famous. 

Interesting as it is to look through old magazines it is in one way, 
however, a most melancholy experience to learn of all those great 
occasions missed for ever. One of these occurred in 1908 when at a 
performance of ‘‘ Tannhauser” in memory of Hermann 
Winkelmann Briesemeister sang the title-part at Vienna and 
the same year he reappeared in a concert together with Amalie 
Materna, who was the first Briinnhilde, to the indescribable 
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excitement of the audience who burst out crying and sobbing to 
see and hear those old favourites once again. It is also a great pity 
never to have heard Johannes Messchaert or Felix Senius 
especially the first named artist whose records seem to remain 
obsolete. And those old papers are filled with uniformly glowing 
reports about the superiority of this eminent artist as well as with 
similar reports of Felix Senins whose records form one of the 
similar reports of Felix Senius whose records form one of the 
greatest monuments of the art of singing. His rendering of 
Beethoven’s difficult and beautiful ‘“ Adelaide” is the best 
Beethoven singing on any record I have ever heard, likewise his 
Mozart style will never be equalled or even approached and the 
same can be said of the other records he left us. He was one of the 
few artists who sang or recorded great music only, he never 
wasted his noble gifts on anything decidedly inferior. His glorious 
career began in the early nineties in Russia where he was the 
declared favourite of a most pretentious public, for there were 
always those great stars of international reputation as well as 
great Russian singers. In Moscow he was hailed as the greatest 
tenor with Sobinoff who was equally admired. In Petersburg he 
sang with the greatest of the great, always successful, always 
second to none and in a concert with Friede and Kaschmann 
he was applauded most of all. Early in this century he came back 
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to Germany and devoted his art to concerts and oratoriox, 
Besides he toured the Continent and England. Everywhere his 
success was immense. He was a special favourite of Arthur 
Nikisch and at Vienna he was the declared successor of Gustay 
Walter, one of the greatest singers of all time. He died in 1913. 


Another famous singer of that time was Hans Buff-Giessen, 
In 1887 we find him at the Weimar opera, but it was in the early 
nineties, when he came to Dresden, that his unusual gifts were 
discovered. His voice was outstanding for its sweet and colourful 
quality—a rich metallic sweetness which usually overwhelms even 
those people who do not care much for ‘‘ sweet ” tenor voices. He 
sang with a most rare combination of good taste and passicnate 
emphasis and his trill was equal to that of any first rank prima 
donna or—to that of Plancon. On his few—unfortunately very rare 
—records one could imagine hearing the voice of those legendary 
castrates of bygone times with a character of soprano and tenor 
alike. He never used a cheap falsetto, with him such notes sizaply 
rang out as glorious soprano notes. The world lost a very rare type 
of singer when in 1907 he ended his life by suicide. 


It is most satisfying to note that a sincere and intelligent int<rest 
on the part of foreign collectors in the records of prom:ent 
German singers of the past is constantly growing. 


By CHARLES HUGHES 


Fortunately for the successful reception of many of the broad- 
cast items announced as being descriptive of an old-time music 
hall, there are not many people living to-day who have any 
recollection of what these halls and their programmes were 
really like, while the younger folk often ask—and very naturally— 
“* Why were these places called ‘ music ’ halls ? ” 

Evidently they got the title from the fact that, in their early 
days, the chief items of their programmes were of an essentially 
musical nature. I have by me as I write a printed programme of 
the old Cambridge Music Hall, Commercial Street, Shoreditch, 
E. It is not dated but I know it is nearly seventy years old, and 
it forms a surprise for those people who are under the impression 
that the music hall performance of those days was of a much 
lower order than it is to-day, because the principal items on this 
old programme are operatic selections from “ Traviata’’, 
**Ernani,” ‘‘La Sonnambula,” etc., rendered by Madame 
Somerville (prima donna) and a large company of vocalists 
and instrumentalists. 

Fifty and more years ago many eminent concert singers and 
musicians were to be heard at music halls including Madame 
Emily Soldene, Madame Campobello, Kate Santley, Curtis 
D’Alton (a splendid baritone), Edgar Wilson, Henry De Brenner, 
Raymond Miles (harpist), The Gotham Quartette,. etc. 

Gradually, however, as public taste, I suppose, changed, these 
purely musical “‘ turns ” were superseded by various comic and 
speciality acts until the title of “ Theatre of Varieties” was 
more in keeping with the style of programme presented. Even 
then and when the old-time “ lion comiques ” held sway their 
songs, though not examples of high-class music, were distinctly 
melodious and many of them have maintained their popularity 
over the years especially G. H. Macdermott’s sixty year old 
song—Dear old Pals—which has become a classic. I wonder 
how many of the modern songs will be remembered sixty years 
hence ! 

Mr. Randolph Sutton in a recent broadcast stated that the old- 
time lion comiques were men of fine appearance and remarkable 
“personality” (which is the modern term for individuality 
or distinction of character). Yes, we don’t see men like them on 
the variety stage to-day. If a group portrait could be shown of 
Vance, McDermott, Arthur Lloyd, Harry Rickards, Fred. 
Coyne, George Leybourne, Fred Albert, and perhaps a few others 





who I forget for the moment, we should behold a picture. of :en 
whose appearance alone impressed an audience before they 
uttered a word or note of a song. 

I am not one of those old-timers who delight in extolling the 
things of the past. Doubtless many things that pleased our 
grandfathers would be scoffed at to-day, but, at the same time, 
there are many items tolerated in a modern variety show that 
would have been hooted off the stage fifty or sixty years ago when 
audiences were more prone to express their disapproval than 
they are in these times. 

There is a belief in many quarters that the old-time music hall 
lacked the decorum and artistic atmosphere that has since 
obtained. This is a wrong impression. There was certainly more 
conviviality but the performances. given were quite as meri- 
torious and refined as those of to-day and it was seldom indeed 
that any song, joke or action would have brought a blush to the 
cheeks of “ your maiden aunt,” which is more than can be said 
for some of the modern comedians’ gags and songs. 

Before presenting to the public any illustration of things, in 
any form, that happened sixty or more years ago it would be 
well to be on the safe side of accuracy, to seek the advice and 
information of some old timer “‘ with a clear memory.” Charles 
Coborn for instance. 

In recent broadcasts and newspaper articles the Canterbury 
Music Hall has often been mentioned and one writer (evidently 
a young one) in a London daily paper recently alluded to it as 
a “small suburban music hall.’’ As a matter of fact the Canter- 
bury was one of the largest and best known London variety 
theatres where all the stars appeared in turn. When I first 
visited it in 1879 (the proprietor was then Mr. Edwin Villiers, 
later lessee of the London Pavilion), the auditorium was 
approached by way of a brilliantly lighted and decorated arcade 
containing some artistic statuary, fountains, glass tanks of 
ornamental fish, interspersed with ferns, palms and _ tropical 
plants. 

The waiters and all attendants were garbed in court costumes 
complete with white wigs. 

It was the first theatre in London to have a sliding roof for 
ventilation purposes. One night a rain storm started so suddenly 
that a large portion of the audience received a good wetting before 
the management had time to close the roof. 
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SCHUMANN’S FAREWELL 
A REASSESSMENT 


By ERIC M. DAVIDSON 


mM! CH has been written of the decline of Schumann’s creative 
and critical powers, and of the gloominess of music which 
reflects the composer’s mental breakdown. Indeed, the volum- 
inous number of uninspired works make denial of a decline 
impossible. Nevertheless, as Mr. G. N. Sharp suggests, in a 
very challenging letter (May issue) in defence of the composer’s 
genius, “‘ too much has been made of Schumann’s madness by 
ultre-romantic biographers.” Note, too, what W.R.A. says 
in his analysis of the Violin Concerto : “ His mental clouding 
was a tragedy which acted chiefly in limiting his output in the 
later years of a short life . . . rather than in very greatly weaken- 
ing his style.” That is why we may go treasure-hunting among 
the last works, confident, that, when we do come across something 
inspired, we shall have found a pearl without price. 

Few of the major works, anyway, were ever equally sustained 
in the flight of their inspiration. Yet, as Sir Donald Tovey has 
pointed out, there is “‘ nothing morbid even in the inequalities.” 
Schumann, of course, gives himself away to the critics with both 
hands. From the beginning it was obvious that, like Browning 
or Wolf, this man had an analytical type of mind, rather than a 
synthetical. Suggestive rather than constructive, the char- 
acteristics of his music were that it failed to crystallise into any- 
thing clear-cut, but rather was music on the wing, born in the 
clouds and living, soaring, hovering, carried in the wind of 
inspiration—a rhapsody rather than a composition! The first 
movement of the despised and neglected Piano Trio in G minor 
of 1851 is an instance, soaring to heights of passion and romance, 
as only a prophet-bird could have foretold. No master-builder 
this, yet a genius born to sing in little things; no mere 
miniaturist, but rather an epigrammatist whose mind did not 
run in long stretches, but whose conceptions were too big 
for minor forms. Is a genius not to be allowed to create his own 
art-forms just because they happen to embody these particular 
qualities ? 

There is another blot in the escutcheon. Schumann, living 
as he did when a premium was put on tinsel, reacted so strongly 
against this that he not only abhorred display for its own sake 
but came to despise effect altogether. His one fond hope is to 
be significant without being impressive! The question now 
arises—has he forfeited thereby the right to be called a genius of 
the highest order, and is he only a “ gifted amateur ”’ ? 

It was late in J. D. M. Rorke’s musical pilgrim’s progress that 
Schumann, “ with his intelligent friendliness on ordinary levels, 
and the leap of his spirit for the upper air, pure and near the 
sun,” swept into his affection and esteem. ‘The peculiar value 
of what we cull in his music is just exactly that it is rooty of the 
soil in which it grew.” In quite an exceptional degree this 
man’s music was shaped by his life ; as he testified himself, for 
example, the C major Symphony reflects the struggle of his spirit 
against his mental infirmity. What it does not reflect, Mr. 
Sharp would remind us, is that mental infirmity itself !—for the 
very reason that the man and his music are so uniquely one, in 
being set against it. And this is true until the very last battle 
of that brave spirit. 

Mr. Ricardo Baeza does well to protest at the deletion of the only 
available recording of the D minor Violin Sonata of 1851, describ- 
ing it as a “ farewell to life : life so beautiful and sweet despite all 
sorrow and bitterness”! There is no decline here. 

Other treasures are the darkly coloured Nachtlied, or the Mass, 
(both of 1852). Bedford says the latter is “a noble work, con- 
taining as it does some of Schumann’s finest writing for chorus, 
and may be classed among his highest achievements.””’ Then 
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there are many precious jewels to be unearthed out of the third 
volume of songs—his deepest and his best, I claim, written 
between 1849 and 1852. 1853 saw the dawn of the Gesdnge der 
Friihe, which, of all his piano music, surely lies nearest heaven. 
Was any composer ever so “‘ far ben,”’ as the lowland Scots put 
it? What a trysting with Peace beyond Suffering, with Joy 
beyond Tribulation ! 

Specht writes richly on Schumann. Comparing him with 
Brahms he says: ‘‘ Both come from the realm of Beethoven and 
Schubert ; but Schumann’s world is the wonderland of night, 
while Brahms lives in the hours of first dawn and sunrise. 
Schumann is an out-and-out romantic, a necromancer, awake to 
the voices of fairy-tales ; in his music ruined castles stand in the 
moonlight, their courtyards astir, the witch Loreley beckons with 
het white hand ; he is a candle left alight after daybreak ; Jean 
Paul, E. T. A. Hoffmann and Eichendorf live again in his sounds ; 
his humoursome wilfulness, the entrancing moods, now of oddity 
and now of childlike roguery, produced by the high spirits to 
which he is roused from his wrapt melancholies, the passionate 
sincerity and the jubilant fervour of his melody make of him, 
who was no architect in tones but a miniaturist, the unique. 
touching and beloved figure of the greatest dreamer in music, 
the profoundest minstrel of legends and singer of fair women.” 

But that is not the Schumann of the Morning Songs. Time has 
left its mark and he has changed. ‘ He had ever been hallucinated 
by music, writing down interior sounds and the mysterious tones 
of the astral world as if from dictation—most strangely manifest in 
that “ inner voice ”’ of the Humoreske, but elsewhere too, in all sorts 
of hidden melodic secrecies. But now is this delicately impression- 
able somnabulist and day-blind searcher wholly absorbed in his 
inner contemplation: he appears to be ever accompanied by 
shapes visible to him alone. The fine, gentle dreamer’s head is 
bowed lower than before, as though he were listening in a tender 
ecstasy to the whisperings of some Ariel who sings him soft melodies 

But his wonderfully rich spirituality has remained the same, 
even as his star-twinkling, unspeakably soulful music, which can 
still at times rush forth like a golden wellspring or wake from 
dream-tangles to pious songs of early morning ; music whose 
storm-driven passion is now frequently softened to a tranquil 
exaltation.”” Mr. Eric Blom, who translates, has seen fit to 
append this foot-note: ‘I refrain from rendering Traumeswirren 
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and Gesdnge der Friihe as titles in order to save the author, if possible, 
from the charge of extravagance, committed for the sake of an 
ingenious phrase. No candid critic could fail to see in Schumann’s 
Gesdnge der Friihe (Op. 133) a distressing proof of mental decline.” 
Music is to each of us, of course, what we are to it, but it seems 
opportune to quote again Mr. Sharp: “ Neither is it fair to con- 
demn the majority of Schumann’s works on the count of 
amateurishness or of impending madness—indeed, the conceit 
which makes either view possible is rather appalling if considered 
on its own account.” 

This same year saw the birth of the Violin Concerto. How 
spacious that first subject is! Could any essential miniaturist— 
Chopin, say, or Wolf—have started off like that ? The second 
subject is old friend Gaudeamus beckoning to us “on ordinary 
levels” ; the violin leaps for the “‘ upper air ”’ and is carried in 
the clouds ; the clarinet and then the oboe raise their heads, 
sending up their piteous appeal to the heights (side 2), and the 
music, moved to mourning, begins to sink and sink, in some of the 
most poignant bars in all music’s pages. The slow movement, 
which lies on the other side of Sorrow from Beethoven’s or 
Mendelssohn’s,. is led by the waters of stillness, resting, waiting, 
patiently bearing yet ever glowing, until once more the dreamer’s 
head is raised, and the music, mounting on eagles’ wings, soars 
again, in an alla Polacca which, if not so fiery, not so aristocratic 
as a Chopin Polonaise, is gentler, nobler and more exalted. There 
is a graceful little phrase which often appears derived (A.R. tells 
us) from bar II of the slow movement, but having its true parent- 
age in the early song Jch wand’re nicht—‘‘ Alone, why should I 


journey, my home is far more fair!” [The end, indeed, was 


wearer than was thought, and on July 29th, 1856, ‘ Robert 
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Schumann vanished into the domain of night which had called 
to him so long, and where he had his home.”’] 

Not yet, however, had he given to the world his Swan-song, 
On February 17th, 1854, “‘ he rose from his bed to note down a 
theme which, he said, the angels had sent him ” (Niecks summaris. 
ing Clara’s Diary). Some biographers mention visitations by the 
spirits of Schubert and Mendelssohn, some by Schubert and 
Beethoven, which is more likely. Indeed there is a most interesting 
manifestation here of the working of the subconscious in a com. 
poser’s mind. For not only is this last melody the theme of his 
own Violin Concerto welling up to fill his heart, but it has its 
origin in the first movement of Beethoven’s 3rd Piano Concerto, 
and in the opening theme of Schubert’s B flat Piano Sonata. Bui now 
the melody has ceased to glow ; rather is it bathed in light, as] 
think was the tendency in all the latter days of this gentle being, 


- Here “ the fact that Schumann craved for and seemed to catch thes 


few quintessential drops of pity and love and peace gives usa 
moving thought of his extremity” (Rorke). To Brahms “ the soft 
heart-felt melody ’”’ seemed “ the last farewell of a genius gently 
saluting us’’. Can someone tell us whether the five variations 
Schumann himself wrote on it can be obtained ? They were 
broadcast when the concerto was first relayed, and_ siiould 
certainly be recorded. The theme flowered again in Brahms’ 3 flat 
piano concerto, in his song Immer leiser wird mein Schlummar, 
and in one of Robert Franz’s loveliest songs, Widmung. 

When speaking of this wayward genius, whose music wi!! not 
submit to being criticised under the accepted rules and rubrics. 
Creevey’s words about Lord Grey come readily to mind : 

** Take him all in all, I never saw his fellow ; nor can I see any 
indication of him on the stocks.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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What has happened to Musical Reviewers? 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 
Britain is still a free country and that has been defined by 
an Irishman as. one “‘ where every man has a right to say what 
he likes to every other man and every other man has a right to 
knock him down for it.”” Very well! I will, with confidence in 
your editorial ‘‘ freedom ”’ say what I like to my old friend A.R. 
and shan’t grumble if in your next issue you let him knock me 
down for it. 

This A.R. has just reviewed my last album of The Columbia 
History of Music. Now at the moment I am in arms against 
reviewers. They are usually very kind to me (A.R. throws me 
several sweet-smelling bouquets which I sniff with vain authorial 
delight) but they aren’t always kind in a rational way. 

To give an example. I have now before me over eighty reviews 
of my recent Oxford Companion to Music. They are practically all 
laudatory and yet my publisher is in despair and says ‘‘ What 
has happened to musical reviewers ?”’ My reply to him is that 
something pretty bad has happened—that many of them have 
become completely unmethodical. 

The first duty of a reviewer, surely, is to tell his readers plainly 
what category of book is before him, for that is the first thing the 
reader wants to know. Now there are reviews of The Oxford 
Companion that never mention that it is illustrated (it has 1,100 
pictures), that never mention that it includes a pronouncing 
glossary—and so on. There are even reviewers that never 
mention that the book is an encyclopedia or dictionary—an 
alphabetical arrangement of material concerning its subject ! 
W.R.A.’s review of this work in THE GRAMOPHONE was blameless 
in all these matters. He did fulfil the reviewer’s first duty of 
clearly stating the character and contents of the work before 
him, but A.R.’s review of The Columbia History does not. 


Now the Columbia Company have done a magnificently 
enterprising thing in embarking on and carrying through my 
costly project. Press paragraphs everywhere tell me that they 
have risked £20,000 on the venture. We may allow a trifle of 
discount off this possibly, yet considering the type of artist the 
Company engaged for me they may have come near this. Hence 
I feel it to be due to them to see that the work gets the right 
kind of publicity—and the right kind is a publicity that explains 
its nature, so leading those people who are capable of being 
interested in that kind of thing to get hold of it. 

Now A.R. goes through this latest Album, record by record 
(rather oddly beginning with the last and working back to the 
first) ; he gives his careful opinion of the performance and 
recording of each item and tells us whether he himself likes the 
particular composition recorded. All this he is fully entitled to 
do. But as he does practically nothing else he really misses the 
point of the whole enterprise. 

The one important thing is that this Album offers the musit- 
lover, for the first time, an opportunity to study in a systematic way th 
aims of the composers of our own time—that it defines the developing 
characteristics of music from the beginning of the century until 
to-day as (1) The Later Romanticism, (2) Impressionism, 
(3) Polytonality, (4) Atonality and Expressionism, (5) Extremism 
in Instrumental Treatment, (6) Microtonality, and (7) The Jazz 
Influence, and then proceeds to illustrate each of these phases 
(except the last) with a typical example specially recorded for 
the Album. 

That is what really matters! A.R. does not like some of the 
compositions chosen. Nobody is expected to like them all—not 
all at once, at any rate. There are two I still don’t like myself 
But whereas the concert or radio performance of a contemporary 
work, which is all we have had hitherto, can give us no real 
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chance of acquaintance with the different phases of the music 
of our own period (for who can grasp a novel idiom from one 
hearing) this Album allows us to repeat and repeat and repeat 
our bit of Schénberg, Stravinsky, Hindemith, Bartok, or Haba 
until at last we can say that at any rate we have grasped the 
idea and style of the music, and can feel entitled to pronounce 
our personal opinion as to whether there is anything in it for us. 
As intelligent music lovers we want to know what the composers 
of to-day are driving at and now we can. Nothing in the world 
but the gramophone could offer us the opportunity and at last 
it has done so. That, surely, should be the central point in any 
review—round which point the reviewer can group any subsidiary 
details he wishes. 
Switzerland. 


A.R. writes : 

Indeed I have no wish to assault my old friend P.A.S., but I 
find it hard to understand the reason for his complaint. 

Surely it is not unmethodical to review each record of his 
“History” and discuss what our readers particularly wish to 
know, the nature of the music, performance and recording. 

Anyone unable to deduce from my review that the records 
offer a comprehensive survey of modern music which can be 
systematically studied (the period covered alone tells one that) 
would surely be little better than a moron ! 

This album does, essentially, what all the others in the series 
set out to do; and it seems rather late to tell our readers the 
purpose of this “‘ History ’’ with the fifth and last volume! Our 
readers, my dear P.A.S., don’t need (I hope) i’s dotted and t’s 
crossed. Many of them are more familiar than you or I with 
the whole of the recorded field: and none of them now need 
to be informed of the special virtues of your admirable work, virtues 
which, I claim, are in any case easily deducible from my review. 

No doubt I should have taken a different line had I been 
writing for a paper with a less specialised public than ours. But 
then I wasn’t doing so! 


Percy A, SCHOLEs. 


“The Gramophone ”’ : Is all well ? 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


Probably in the dim and distant days of which I am only 
just old enough to be aware, the Editorial staff of THe Gramo- 
PHONE may have cared enough about the artistic standard of the 
paper to see that a reputable shillingsworth was turned out each 
month. Evidently those days have gone. 

It is only in the hope that they have not gone for good that I 
am taking the trouble to write this letter which I suppose will be 
suppressed as being too outspoken and provocative. 

At Hoddesdon Mr. Mackenzie made it perfectly plain 
that he detested the idea of linking up the gramophone with 
the apparently distasteful subject of education. Perhaps the fact 
that there are some ten thousand people who will buy a monthly 
magazine run on this principle may be accepted as a guarantee of 
merit ? I think not. 

Here are some instances of what I mean. First of all the 
Favourite Movement competition (the futility of which can only 
be gauged by ploughing through the chunks of senseless verbiage 
which occupy so much of the November Editorial) : this competition 
was popular in the worst sense of the word—vulgaris if you prefer it 
thus! But musically it was of no value whatever. When however 
Mr. Mackenzie set the far more promising competition (from a 
musical point of view) for lists of six works not to be found in the 
English companies’ general catalogues, six entries only were 
received and three of these had nothing whatever to do with the 
subject set! Truly a matter for congratulation on the part of all 
concerned. To make matters worse, from my point of view at 
least, Mr. Mackenzie omits my essay (‘‘ owing to lack of space ! ””) 
and then asks me to explain a statement which might have seemed 
a deal clearer if printed in its context. 

To my mind there have been too many articles on “ My 
Favourite Records,” etc. Surely readers cannot be expected to 
wade through pages of personal preferences and insipid anecdotes 
which have nothing at all in common with musical criticism as 
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such. I should have thought that one way of increasing public 


495 


interest in records of good music (which I take it is what you want 
to do ?) would be to include articles by responsible writers on 
Great Composers, Fine Works, the Art of Interpretation, the 
Trend of Modern Music, etc. But apparently I am wrong. 

It might also have been good policy to have published a critical 
article on the recent Sibelius Festival, which would possibly have 
been more useful than the excerpts from Gray’s book and list of 
records published in December. 

And so one could go on, but what is the point ? Prophets 
without honour tend to become dishonourable, and voices crying 
in the wilderness eventually cease from lack of sustenance. 

Cambridge. G. N. SHarp. 


All is Well 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 


I enclose cheque for my subscription to the ever-welcome 
GramopHonE. This is my tenth annual subscription—I caught 
the disease in January 1930 and have been faithful ever since. It’s a 
good omen that the first cheque I draw in 1939 should be a matter 
of pleasure—knowing I shall get more than full value in return. 
All best wishes for 1939 to all concerned, and very many thanks for 
all the help THE GRAMOPHONE gives. 


London, W.1. M. M. 


The Intrusive Aspirate 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


Since taking THE GRAMOPHONE for the first time a year ago, 
my knowledge of good music has increased enormously, and I 
am now enjoying symphonies and operas which I once thought 
dry as dust. 

With some young friends I have formed a Listening Group, and 
we meet once a fortnight to enjoy gramophone recitals. Being 
novices in technical knowledge, we have a high opinion of your 
regular contributors and correspondents ; and we have a problem 
about which we would appreciate their authoritative views. 

Is the intrusive aspirate necessary in song and operatic aria ? 
Our opinion is that not only is it unnecessary but that it is a 
positive indecency. We have heard arias splendidly sung without 
one single aspirate intruded, and in Italian at that. We cannot 
conceive of anyone enjoying such atrocities as ‘‘ A-h-agnus Dei ” 
or “‘ M’appa-h-ari ’tutt a-hamor,” or again “‘ I] mio, teso-h-oro 
inta-h-anto,” to quote only a few examples from our collection 
of records. 

We find that it is mostly confined to male singers, also that some 
are greater sinners than others in its use. Our experience and 
knowledge is yet immature—our average age is twenty—and we 
would like to hear the voice of authority on this point. 

Lanarkshire. WiuraM C. Lyon. 


[With regard to the intrusive aspirate—and who remembers 
Turner Layton’s record of Wagon Wheels, a superlative example ? 
—H. F. V. L. made some remarks in our last issue, p. 340. But 
to pursue the matter further we invited the comments of Madame 
Blanche Marchesi who was roused from a bed of sickness by the 
emotion of delight which the thought of Mr. Lyon and his young 
friends, so young and so keen, caused. And then, with an apology 
—‘‘I am not yet strong and even my handwriting is uncon- 
trollable ”’—the great teacher wrote : 

“Ts the intrusive aspirate necessary in song ? Such a short 
question indeed and it can be answered by a short ‘ No,’ or then 
one can cover pages and pages entering into details and examples. 
The question is interesting as the great artists really have a 
mission and are those who teach critics and public equally to 
understand what is great and beautiful. In consequence they 
should be real masters of their art in every respect and should not 
allow mannerisms, bad habits or exaggerations to creep into their 
performances. 

“The consequences of doing so are various and dangerous. 
First of all, imitation. For the moment an artist reaches great 
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fame the many hundreds of smaller stars try to imitate her or 
him, hoping that by rendering an exact copy, including faults and 
mistakes, they must also rise to fame. One of the great singers of 
our epoch was Caruso and with all admiration I had for his 
singing I never accepted certain mannerisms he introduced which 
since are imitated by most of the tenors all over the world ; and 
one is to rise to high notes with a sort of preparatory push followed 
by a huge slur, thinking to obtain by that trick a note seeming 
much bigger, as it really would seem in singing it straight and 
legato without push or slur. It is the same with many faults 
introduced by successful artists. The one that wakes my wrath 
is the breathing before the last two words of a song or ballade. 
Here is an example : ‘I drink to thee,’ they sing ; ‘I drink 
(breath) to thee!’ That breath, taken before the two last words, 
goes well in a very large important Andante, Oratorio, Opera or 
Adagio—-a song like ‘Ombra (breath) mai fu.’ It has to be so 
great that the melody asks for a large ending. But when a song 
is rendered in a quicker tempo or written on an ordinary flimsy 
poem this ending becomes a tasteless farce. This year I have 
noticed (I am always listening to singers in my radio) that some 
jazz singers or crooners have introduced breathing before the 
very last word—which is a thing more nonsensical and bad form 
even than breathing before the last two words. It sounds like this : 
‘I will be thine for — ever.’ The other ‘ breath’ blunder you 
question me about is as old as Adam. If you sing passages of 
great. passion especially in operatic style there will occur occasions 
when you will use ‘H’ and ‘ HA’s’ in quantity but only when 
such violent tragic passages or tearful sentences command it. 
It was transported through singers of former days and comes from 
Italy. This enchaining notes by ‘ aspiration,’ as the question 
runs, is not truly aspiration but expiration, since to form an ‘H’ 
while producing sound you have to Jet air go, not to draw it in 
like ‘ Ha.’ Attacking thus the notes with ‘H’ it is impossible to 
sing legato. That means to bind the notes to each other, forming 
as it were a chain of pearls—uninterrupted. This legato singing 
produces the same effect that the string instruments produce. 
What would the world say if violinists started suddenly to take off 
the fingers from the strings or the bow from the violin between 
the notes ? The /egato in the human voice, the singing smoothly 
without interruption except an unseen and unheard breath, the 
lack of effort—the ease in executing the greatest difficulties—all 
these are essential if great art is aimed at. All distortion, all 
grimaces, all violence must be banned and the hearer must be 
able to feel that beauty lies in perfection and perfection in sim- 
plicity. But that simplicity is perfection and is the highest achieve- 
ment in all arts.’ 

Thank you, Madame Marches. We all wish you wonderful 
health in 1939.—Eb.] 


Italian Opera Records 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


There has been considerable correspondence in THE 
GRAMOPHONE regarding this topic, but it seems to me that an 
important issue has been neglected. 

’ Records of singing form as important a part in the preservation 
of art as the painting of a picture, and singing has always taken a 
high place amongst the arts. 

I admit that, nowadays, artistically used voices are rare in 
Italy, particularly amongst the younger singers and consequently 
they are not recorded, but the companies are not making use of the 
few singers, who are universally acclaimed as great because of their 
artist 

The Parlophone Company alone are doing great work—their 
latest complete opera “‘ Turandot ” is a masterpiece of recording— 
and I hope they are getting the support they deserve. 

More and up-to-date records by such as Spani, Martinelli, 
Schipa, Pinza, Inghilleri and Stabile are essential to keep Italian 
Opera in its proper place in the musical world. 

These singers have never been sufficiently represented on records 
in England though all except’ Spani have appeared and been 
acclaimed here. 


The GRAMOPHONE 





I am too young to have known the Golden Age of singing so that 
the names I have set down, together with those of some who have 
retired, represent the peak of artistic singing of Italian Opera in 
my necessarily short experience. 

Will someone please do something about this vital question 
before it’s too late and give us some more records of singers who 
may well represent a Golden Age for future generations. 

Bridgwater. J. W. Woon. 


Cadenzas 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 


My previous letter was based upon broadcast a 
of Mozart and Beethoven concertos. 

Whether cadenzas are a modern practice or not in no way 
alters my opinion that they are, on the whole, maddening in- 
terruptions. 

I had no wish to appear derisive, it is not part of my nature, 
Nor did I criticise every recorded cadenza, indeed Edwin Fischer’s 
cadenzas in no way intrude upon the music as a whole in whatever 
he plays. 

Mozart’s concerto in A Major (K488) was broadcast recently 
three times in less than two weeks, each time the soloist used 
his or her own cadenzas. In the recorded version (by Margucrite 
Long) yet another set of cadenzas are used, Not once, in the 
broadcast performances did the cadenzas match that which Mozart 
had himself written either in grace, feeling or even skill. 

Recently, Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson broadcast Mozart’s 
concerto in E Flat (K365) but instead of using the composer’s 
cadenzas the soloists used an entirely different set—why ? 

I agree with Mr. Fletcher when he says that the authorship of all 
cadenzas recorded should be stated on the label. 

‘Finally, no one could honestly term my criticism “ pre- 
sumption”; it is, after all, a matter of taste—you either like 
cadenzas or you don’t, which is hardly a reflection on the artistic 
integrity of anyone. 


Doncaster. Joun RICHARDSON. 


Alfred Piccaver 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


Your correspondent Mr. Luff will be pleased to hear that while 
on a visit to London last November I ran into Piccaver and asked 
if he could sing Belmonte and mentioned the correspondence 
which appeared in THE GRAMOPHONE for July and August he 
replied, ‘‘ Yes I have sung Belmonte scores of times and could 
sing it at a minute’s notice, and on May roth when perhaps the 
powers were cabling and wiring all over Europe I was in London ” 
with a quiet smile and shrug of his shoulders “ isn’t there some- 
thing about a prophet in his own country ! ” 

During our conversation he told me many of his experiences 
under Puccini and Mascagni and of his work with Battistini, 
Dingh Gilly and many other artistes. 


Long Eaton. J. H. Drinkwater. 


Rachmaninov 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 


I was glad to read Mr. Gray-Fisk and Mr. Woodfield on this 
subject. I must inform your correspondent Manhattan that this 
Composer’s last five works have been produced in nine not twenty- 
one years, the 4th Concerto in 1927 and the Third Symphony in 
1936. Considering the size of these works and the enormous 
amount of time taken up except for 3 or 4 summer months by his 
piano playing, I do not regard this as by any means niggardly. It 
is unfair to include the period 1917-27 as the Composer was then 
leaving Russia and working up a pianist’s repertoire. As one who 
has records of the Third Symphony and also possesses a full score 
of the work, I cannot agree that this work, or the 4th Concerto, is 


any less fine in its own way than the famous E minor Symphony of 


thirty years before. 


Derbyshire. RoGER SACHEVERELL COKE. 


February 1999 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY NEWS 





FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EMBERS of Societies and others who attended the Conference 

and who returned the questionnaires sent out to them are 
thanked for their co-operation. The answers have now been 
analysed, and Mr. Johnson has already revisited High Leigh and 
conveyed the information concerning the meeting-place. Should 
High Leigh be chosen for a future rendezvous, the difficulties 
that some members experienced will doubtless be removed. 

Next month’s Society Notes will contain an account of the 
inaugural meeting of the South-West London Gramophone 
Society: readers who would care to associate themselves with 
this new group should write at once to Mr. E. L. Harley, 29 
Idmiston Square, Worcester Park, Surrey. 

This is the second month in succession in which a newly-issued 
work is one of the thirty suggestions in The List: needless to say, 
the work in question is the Mendelssohn Pianoforte Concerto. 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


A varied programme was presented by Mr. A. Squires to almost a 
full muster of the Circle. It was comprised of Overture Coriolan, 
Beethoven, The Serenade to Music of Vaughan Williams, recently 
recorded with the original cast of singers and the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Sir Henry Wood, in whose honour it was 
composed. Songs of Schumann, Schubert and Beethoven were sung 
by Elizabeth Schumann, and Freidrich Schorr independently and 
delightfully, and the Wanderer fantasia of Schubert, rendered by Edwin 
Fischer. Further orchestral works included the Preludes to “ La 
Traviata” and Grieg’s “‘ Holberg” Suite, and after an interval for 
exchange of views over refreshments a good evening closed with a 
complete version of the Eroica Symphony played by the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Serge Koussevitsky. 


The Birmingham Gramophone Circle 


For the 25th meeting of the Circle, Mr. A. W. Eyre presented a 
recital which was much appreciated. 

The programme opened with Beethoven’s Leonora Overture No. 3. 
A journey with Borodin across the Ukraine with his In the Steppes of 
Central Asia followed, and the first half concluded with Liszt’s Piano- 
forte Concerto in E flat. 

The second half was given over to César Franck’s Symphony in 
D minor finely rendered by Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Interested readers are invited to communicate with the Hon. Sec., 
E. C. Instone, 481 Warwick Road, Solihull, for details of forthcoming 
presentations. 


Cheltenham Gramophone Society 


The December meeting was devoted to The Mikado, kindly lent to 
us by Messrs. Dale Forty & Co., and greatly enjoyed. Mr. R. Dent 
gave the next evening and provided us with a varied programme which 
included: The Blue Danube (Strauss), Serenade (Kubelik), La Danza 
(Rossini), Jota Argonessa (Sarasate), Norwegian Bridal March, Op. 19, 
No. 2 (Grieg), Spanish Dance Op. 54, No. 5 (Popper). 
__ February meetings: gth and 23rd. Secretary: S. W. Jenkins, 
Trowscoed, Trowscoed Avenue, Leckhampton, Cheltenham. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


Owing to the proximity of the Christmas holidays, we eschewed all 
serious business at our second December meeting, and, except for the 
ladies, who were called upon to work harder than usual, we relaxed 
into imaginary armchairs and enjoyed the good things provided for 
us. These included our annual present from the ladies—a miniature 
banquet, complete with crackers and funny hats ; “ Puzzle Corner,” 
which revealed an appalling ignorance and sad lack of musical educa- 
tion amongst the members ; and “ Inspector Hornpipe Investigates,” 
written and played by our worthy Secretary with the assistance of our 
usually innocuous Chairman, who, for the nonce, had to be imagined 
as a crafty and coldblooded assassin. For the “ music at any price ” 
squad there were several interludes of light music on records provided 
by the Chairman, and, in the words of a one-time illustrious critic, ‘a 
good time was had by all.” ; 

At the first January meeting there was a long list of New Issues 
available for our audition. Notable innovations were the Arensky 
Trio in D minor and the Mendelssohn G minor Piano Concerto. 
February meetings, 3rd (Chairman’s night) and 17th (New Issues) at 
All Saints’ Hall, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, S.E.26. Commence 8 p.m. 


Ealing and Hanwell Gramophone Society 


‘* One of the greatest composers who ever lived.” This was not just 
a wild statement, but a fact admirably backed by provable and con- 
vincing information. Thus spoke Mr. Roger Wimbush, during a lucid 
and thoroughly interesting lecture on Franz Liszt. 

Here was a man whom people accused of picking other composers’ 
compositions to pieces, when actually he was performing one of the 
greatest services to the musical world by divulging the secrets, the 
inner part, of what the original composers had written. As an example, 
the transcription of Beethoven’s nine symphonies was chosen, and 
explained as being a testimony of the wonderful capabilities of this 
genius Liszt. 

His tastes were universal. He shocked the German music societies 
by devoting his attentions to Italian opera, yet his transcriptions of 
the old masters’ church music proved that he was capable of any musical 
branch. It is hard to think that the “ Liebestraum ” as we know it, 
emanated from a simple song. Mr. Wimbush played it to us and we 
marvelled at the transcription. To whatever he applied himself, Liszt 
emerged triumphant, dominating all difficulties and producing the 
almost impossible. 

In our midst, where not much of this composer has been played, this 
lecture proved welcome, and we are very grateful to Mr. Wimbush 
for his fine effort. 

We were glad to welcome two visitors from the Dulwich Gramophone 
Society who were staying in Ealing and who, being keen gramophiles, 
asked if they might join us. I am sure that they must have enjoyed the 
programme as much as we ourselves. 

For the second part of the recital, we heard Prokofiev’s Classical 
Symphony in D. Contemporary music! The first movement put us 
at ease—Mozart and Beethoven were easily recognisable. An excellent 
recording, too, by the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Stokowski. 


Farnworth Gramophone Society 


The Farnworth Gramophone Society entertained its members to a 
recital of gramophone records, the ninth of the session, on Tuesday 
evening, at the Toc H Headquarters, St. Thomas’s Institute, West- 
minster Street, Farnworth. The Secretary, Mr. G. Evans and the 
Treasurer, Mr. G. Phethean jointly gave the recital and a very interesting 
programme was greatly appreciated. 

. Evans included in his programme a very unique recording of 
H.M. King Edward the vit speaking to the world from Windsor 
Castle, as His Royal Highness Prince Edward, on the eve of his 
departure from England, December 11th, 1936, after his abdication. 
One company did make a recording of the speech but for some unknown 
reason the record was suppressed, and Compton Mackenzie the Editor 
of THz GRAMOPHONE gave great publicity to the fact at the time. 

Mr. Phethean included in his programme two very fine recordings of 
Caruso singing Lend me your aid and Paul Robeson singing Passing By. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 


The Annual General Meeting was held in December, and a fairly 
successful year’s work was reported by the Secretary. One of the 
outstanding events of the evening was the election of Mr. W. W. Johnson 
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to the office of Life President—as a tribute to his work for the Society 
and for the gramophone in general. 

The ann Christmas festivities were as outrageous as ever, and 
formed a strong contrast with the seriousness of the January meeting, 
which was in the hands of Mr. J. Allen. The first half was devoted to a 
wonderful collection of Wolf songs (Society issues), while the second 
half was given to Liszt piano music. 

February meetings: 13th (Mr. Johnson) ; 27th (Mr. Purt). Details 
of the full Spring Programme may be had from the new Secretary, 
Mrs. Davenport, 107 Rock Avenue, Gillingham, Kent. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


“A Prom. Programme,” presented by Mr. Carter, consisted of a 
varied fare and included the Overture ‘“‘ Tannhauser,” the Venusburg 
Music, and Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole—a tuneful, well-recorded set, 
with some brilliant solo work by Menuhin. Another outstanding 
recording was Grieg’s Lyric Suite, beautifully played, and well 
reproduced on our-new amplifier, which has improved since its debut 
and now gives much delight. 

Full details of forthcoming programmes from Mr. G. Carter, 86 
Adley Street, Clapton, E.5. 


Hastings and District Recorded Music Society 


The last four meetings have been devoted to recitals and lectures 
by our own members. The subjects treated have been very varied and 
have all proved of very great interest to members of the Society. The 
programmes have consisted of: 1. A Practical Symphonic Concert, 
arranged by Mr. F. R. Sharpe. 2. “ Music with a Story,” arranged by 
Mr. C. P. Wren. 3. “ The Evolution of the Orchestra,” a recital by 
Mr. Alex McLachlan. 4. The Chairman’s Evening, consisting of an 
* Anthology from Scarlatti to Haydn,” by Mr. A. Neale. 

All enquiries regarding this Society to Mr. F. R. Sharpe, 69 Pevensey 
Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 


The fifth meeting of the season produced a very interesting sonata 
recital by Mr. F. Payne, who was making his first appearance. César 
Franck’s Violin Sonata in A major (Thibaud and Cortot) and Brahm’s 
Op. 100 in the same key (Menges and Samuel) were separated by a 
group of Strauss Lieder sung in incomparable fashion by Elizabeth 
Schumann. Our Chairman, Mr. H. C. Fitch, B.A., again revealed a 
penchant for finding parallels between poetry and music. Readings of 
poems by Robert Bridges, Milton, Samuel Rogers, and Humbert 
Wolfe, preceded the playing of works by Beethoven, Wagner, Chopin, 
and Vitali. The compere also included two of his own poems in this 
aptly named programme, ‘“‘ Words and Music.” 

We meet on February 14th and 28th at Christ Church Hall, High 
Wycombe, when newcomers will receive a hearty welcome. Particulars 
of the Society’s activities may be had from: F. G. Youens, 200 
Totteridge Road, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Horsham Gramophone Society 


At our Annual Meeting in December the reports presented by the 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. F. A. Potter) and Hon. Treasurer (Mr. F. G. 
Bennett) revealed a healthy state of affairs. So satisfied were the 
members that all the officials were re-elected and a new office, that of 
Vice-Chairman, was created. Mr. W. G. Sales will be its first occupant. 

If the draft programme arranged by the secretary materialises, 
1939 promises to be an unusually interesting year for the Society. The 
bulk of the programmes will continue to be provided by members but 
there will be a number of recitalists and speakers from outside our own 
ranks 


Guildford and District Gramophone Club 


Recent recitals have included one Beethoven evening, one Bach- 
Brahms evening, and an all-Russian programme. 

The first meeting of the New Year consisted of piano, violin, and 
*cello recordings : Minuets by Paderewski and Mozart, the “‘ Emperor ” 
Quartet, and Mozart’s Turkish March. Early in February we have 
been promised Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony by an interested 


supporter. 
fal meetings : 6th, 13th, and 27th, at 8 punctually. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


In his programme, “ Bel Canto,” Mr. Alan Eyre’s aim was to stress 
the literal meaning of his subject, and he therefore used many examples 
of beautiful singing. Alma Gluck, Elisabeth Schumann, and Tito 
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Schipa records were followed by Galli-Curci and Conchita Supervia, 
A feature of the programme was the number of historic recordings— 
one might almost say “ first editions *—by Battistini, Plangon, and 
Tetrazzini. A lively discussion closed the evening. 

“The Lambeth Walk” set the tone for the Christmas Mecting, 
Miss Tadman and members of the Committee arranged a jolly pro- 
gramme of competitions in which all tastes stood a chance. One 
competition required the guessing of titles of tunes tapped out on a drum 
—not so easy as it sounds! Danse Macabre was played at the conclusion 
with the lights out, various members of the audience making the effect 
even more “ spooky ” ! 

February meetings: 6th (Biography of a Gramophile) ; 20th 
(Norma’s “ Bellini ”’). 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


Mr. Humphrey’s recital catered in part for the opera-lovers of the 
Society (now growing apace) with two acts of “‘ La Bohéme” ; and 
the programme was very neatly filled with Schubert’s C Major 
Symphony. 

On January 3rd we had two versions of Beethoven’s ‘“‘ Hammer- 
clavier Sonata ”’—orchestral, and the original pianoforte. It was 
generally agreed that the orchestration was not satisfactory, but the 
comparison was an interesting experience, and we desire to thank 
Mr. Winney of the Acton Society for kindly lending the records. 

When most of the members had gone, our Chairman entertained us 
with three “ Snow White” records (which were received with every 
bit as much reverence as the preceding programme !) 

Hon. Secretary: Miss I. H. Matthews, 146 Fellows Road, N.W.3. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 


We held our Annual General Meeting at the end of the year, and 
recorded a fair attendance in spite of the very bad weather which 
affected transport and made it impossible for many members to be 
present. Satisfaction was expressed at the completion of a very 
successful year, particularly with regard to several outstanding meetings 
when we have had visiting lecturers of national repute. Our January 
meeting was a ‘“‘ Members Evening,” which brought to light a very 
varied collection of records, some of which were no longer available 
for ordinary purchase, and consequently were doubly welcome. 

May we suggest this is a suitable time of the year for new members, 
and particulars will be gladly forwarded to any Gramophile, or music 
lover by the Hon. Secretary, W. Leslie Palmer, 56 Muirkirk Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


The Southport and District Gramophone Society 


Mr. S. H. More’s recital “In Lighter Vein” provided a well- 
contrasted programme, and the excellent recordings and lively anec- 
dotes contributed towards a most enjoyable evening. Rossini’s 
* William Tell”? Overture and excerpts from Berner’s “ Triumph of 
Neptune ” Ballet were considered the highlights of the programme ; 
Grieg’s Two Elegiac Melodies and Dukas’ “ L’Apprenti Sorcier ” were 
next in order of favour. Altogether a delightful entertainment. 

Mr. G. F. Riley devoted his recital to ‘‘ Outstanding Contemporary 
Operatic Artistes.” He commenced his programme with three 
Germans, Tiana Lemnitz (Ach ich fithls-Zauberfléte), Lotte Lehmann 
(Da geht er hin—Rosenkavalier), and Herbert Janssen (O du mein 
holder Abendstern—Tannhauser). The rest of the evening was 
devoted almost entirely to Italian opera, and examples from Bellini, 
Verdi, Donizetti, Gluck and Mozart were sung by Ponselle, Rethberg, 
Schipa, Gigli, de Luca and Pinza. One or two French were also 
included. Though the standard was not consistent throughout, it was 
— high to make very difficult the choice of an outstanding 
record. 

BR at sate programmes: roth, “ Jean Sibelius” ; 24th, ‘‘ Piano and 
iolin.” 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


Mr. F. C. Bailey’s Beethoven recital was an excellent combination 
of the better and lesser known works of this composer. The ‘‘Coriolan” 
Overture and the “‘ Emperor ” Concerto were nicely balanced by a 
Rondo in C Major Op. 51, No. 1 (Schnabel), the Violin Sonata in G 
Major, Op. 30, No. 3 (Kreisler and Rupp) and the charming Variations 
on a Theme from the Magic Flute (Cortot and Casals). Finally came 
the Slow Movement from the Ninth Symphony. 

inov’s Concerto No. 3 in D Minor provided the high light 
of Miss Bremner’s programme. The “ Pathétique”” Symphony of 
Tchaikovsky was also well enjoyed. The Leonora No. 3 is always 4 
winner, and this provided a fine opening to this otherwise strongly 
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Russian programme. 

Members of other Societies may like to note that the recital on 
February 9th is being given by Mr. Walter Yeomans of the Decca 
Company. Visitors are welcome, but will they please notify the 
Secretary at the earliest opportunity—address 239 Park Lane, 
Tottenham, N.17. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 

The Society’s annual “‘ Festive Evening,” the fourth since its forma- 
tion, was according to our critics the best we have yet put on. The 
programme, as is the usual custom, included a recorded melodrama, 
on this occasion “Sweeny Todd, the Demon Barber”: played in 
complete darkness save the glow of the fire, it was indeed most eerie 
and at times hair-raising. A new feature to this Society was a musical 
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spelling bee, lady members versus gentlemen: amidst a scene of great 
hilarity the gentlemen were victorious. A competition to identify various 
sounds taxed our brains very considerably, the sounds included orches- 
tral instruments, etc., and were taken from various effects records and 
the two recordings (H.M.V.) of Instruments of the Orchestra ; two 
items, private recordings of members’ voices proved very difficult to 
decipher, our humble friends being variously described as Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Spike Hughes, Howard Marshall, etc. The remainder of the 
evening was occupied with vaudeville recordings by such artistes as 
Stanley Holloway, Ernest Butcher, Cicely Courtneidge. To add to 
our enjoyment our lady members provided supper refreshments, 
altogether a most satisfactory and enjoyable evening. 


The Hon. Secretary, E. Langley King, 24 Dale Gardens, Woodford 
Green, Essex, will be pleased to give particulars to all interested readers. 


HAYWARD 


By W. S. MEADMORE 


RELAND has been called “‘ the mother of sweet singers ” and 
also “ the land of song.’’ No country has a greater wealth of 
lovely folk songs and ballads. Sir Hubert Parry once said : 
“Trish folk music is probably the most human, most varied, 
most poetical in the world, and is particularly rich in tunes which 
imply considerable sympathetic sensitiveness.”” 

But with the vanishing of the traditional ballad singers, many 
of these songs, passed orally from one generation to another, and 
never recorded on paper, have been lost and forgotten, despite 
the heroic efforts of the Irish Folk Song Society. No one, however, 
has been more enthusiastic and so painstaking in the preservation 
of these ballads than Richard Hayward. For many years he has 
ardently travelled the roads of Northern Ireland from village to 
village questing for rare specimens. Already he has collected 
upwards of 400 titles. But he has done more than this. Not only 
has he committed to paper the words and the tunes, but he has 
also recorded 156 of these ballads for the gramophone. Discerning 
gramophonists have long collected his records and Compton 
Mackenzie has said that he regards “‘ these Richard Hayward 
records as among the most precious in the whole of my 
collection.” 

The love of these old ballads first came to Hayward when he 
was a boy of seven or eight and living at Larne, in County Antrim, 
where he was to become soaked in Irish song and story and 
always to remember, at his first school, the voice of Miss Cunning- 
ham telling some “ bold, unbiddable child” that he was “ the 
essence of disobedience.”” A new maid arrived at the house 
from Ballybay, County Monaghan, and from morning until 
night could be heard singing the folk and ballad songs of her 
county. Hayward listened entranced to “‘ The Ould Leather 
Breeches,”’ “* The Fair of Athy,” ‘‘ Sweet Mary Acklin,”’ “‘ Wicked 
Murty Hynes,” and a dozen others. He learnt many of them, 
and sings them still. Others, alas ! he has forgotten, it can hardly 
be expected of him that he should in those days have immediately 
written them down, as he now does when he hears a ballad for 
the first time. 

But as he grew older the singing and collecting of these ballads 
became something more than a hobby and he was always on the 
look out for a new one. Most were discovered in much the same 
way. He would hear of some old fellow or woman in the country 
reputed to know a ballad unfamiliar to Hayward, and off he 
would go to hear it sung and take it down. Sometimes he would 
hear the ballad in a cottage, more frequently he would listen to 
the singer in a public house or a shebeen between glasses of 
whiskey. Often only the melody had been remembered, and 
Hayward has had to reconstruct the words of the song from per- 
haps a line or two. 

In 1928 Hayward was writing and producing plays for the 
B.B.C. Into one of these he introduced a traditional ballad. 
At the last moment the singer was too ill to appear, and Hayward 
sang the song himself. Until then he had only sung for his own 
amusement, but it was at once obvious that he had a way of 


Richard Hayward in his favourite Film Réle as an 
Ulster Ballad Singer 


singing ballads, and that was what he should be doing. A sugges- 
tion was made to Columbia that he should record, and this was 
acted upon. He recorded “ The Old Irish Flute” and this was 
such a success that he has been recording ever since. 

For over fifteen years he has been prominent in the Irish 
theatre. He was first associated with the Ulster Players with 
whom he played every conceivable type of Irish character. In 
1930, the Ulster Players began to disintegrate, and Hayward 
promptly founded the Belfast Repertory Theatre, but his interest 
in this venture ceased when he formed his own film company 
with headquarters in Belfast. He is the star of this company and 
the success of “‘ The Luck of the Irish” is in no small part due 
to his acting and singing of the four ballads in this film. 

Besides his success as a ballad singer, actor and playwright, 
Hayward has also written a novel, four volumes of verse, and a 
grand book on Ulster—‘ In Praise of Ulster ”’—which has just 
gone into a second edition. One could hardly imagine greater 
versatility. But gramophonists will be well content to remember 
him as “ Ireland’s Prince of Traditional Ballad Singers,” and 
will never tire of hearing his records. 
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SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE 
NOTES 


By W. W. JOHNSON 


HE Columbia ‘‘Record of the Month” for June was, sur- 

prisingly enough, an educational record—a bamboo pipe band 
consisting of eleven-year-old L.C.C. elementary school children 
playing on instruments of their own construction. “ W.A.C.” 
gave it an excellent review with the rest of his band records, 
recommending it to the ordinary gramophile as well as to the 
teacher, and going so far as to say that a copy of the record 
(Col. DB1770 ; 3s.) should find its way into every school in the 
land. I am wondering if, being reviewed with brass and military 
band records, it was overlooked by any of the teachers to whom 
it was commended. 


No teacher who uses the gramophone can afford to be without 
this wonderful breath of inspiration. Pipe bands, useful though 
they may be in encouraging youthful music-makers to make and 
play their own instruments, have not escaped the eyes and ears 
of critics, and have not always received the warm praise they 
would seem to demand. But this record should serve to convert 
the most hardened of cynics. 


It begins with the old country dance, Dip Thy Bread in the 
Gravy, played by two or three treble pipes in unison, with piano 
accompaniment. The performance is clean, rhythmic, and well 
in tune. The /egato playing in the next tune, Sleep My Little Baby, 
is more difficult, and those who wish can find plenty of small 
errors ; nevertheless, the effect is delightful, especially when the 
melody resolves into two-part work in the latter half. The last 
tune on the first side is a German Air played (without piano 
accompaniment) in three parts. One is bound to note the liquid 
resonance of the lower (tenor) pipes, and admit they have been 
well and truly tuned. 

On the reverse we have the familiar Azkin’s Drum, more com- 
monly called We won’t go home till morning, again played in unison 
to piano harmonies. This is so brief that we are plunged into 
Twinkle, Twinkle before we know it. Here the tune is first 
announced, then repeated with descant, and finally played in 
three-part harmony, and with utmost enthusiasm. J Saw Three 
Ships and Rufty Tufty complete the side, the first with piano and a 
descant, and the other in unison and unaccompanied. 

One is carried back to Samuel Pepys and his times by this 
recording. One remembers how Samuel proudly purchased for 
himself a new recorder, “ the sound of it being, of all sounds in 
the world, most pleasing” to him. Then one recalls how he 
invested in a second recorder for his wife, intending that she 
should play duets with him ; and how she neglected to practise, 
and Samuel was very, very disappointed. Most pleasing as 
recorders may sound, I much prefer the soothing bamboo pipes, 
and I believe Pepys would agree. I often use in my lessons the 
Dolmetch record (Col. DB1062) in which we hear both treble 
and descant recorders, but for sweetness of tone this bears no 
comparison with the home-made pipes of these London girls. 


I heard the other day of the difficulties these girls encountered 
on arriving at the studios for the recording of their tunes. 
Apparently L.C.C. school pianos are not tuned to concert pitch ; 
at all events, the studio piano did not agree with the pipes as 
tuned at school. What was to be done ? Time is precious in the 
studio. Rather than wait for the arrival of another piano, the 
children set to work to re-tune their pipes, and how successfully 
they managed this is obvious when one listens to the record. The 
purist might discover a shade of sharpness on the part of the 
pipes, but not nearly enough to cause discomfort. I do not 
hesitate to say that this is the most wonderful children’s record 
[I know. 
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SOME INTIMATE: RECORDINGS 


By WILSON G. LYLE 


Concerto in A minor (Schumann)—Fanny Davies and 
R.P.O. (Col. 9616-9) 


jz is a curious feature of the gramophone that it gives to 

much music in reproduction an air of intimacy that is 
not otherwise associated with it. Yet, after all, listening 
to the gramophone is essentially an intimate enjoyment, 
Your singers, conductors, instrumentalists, are all lyi 
snugly and closely parallel to each other within the con- 
fined space of the record shelves, each waiting to perform 
to you and whoever may be beside you. Each turn of 
phrase and nuance is waiting in its place to delight you 
still again and, as it were, create an intimate bond of 
sympathy between the artist and you. 

In this series of six short articles I am proposing to take 
particular works which to me have a certain defined 
facet of intimate appreciation, and I notice in studying 
my selection that quite a proportion of the music belongs 
to the Romantic period. First comes the Schumann 
piano concerto in A minor, out of the many recordings 
of which I have a pronounced penchant for the version of 
the late Miss Fanny Davies who was supported by the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under Ansermet. 

The first movement was written as an Allegro in 
1841 which Robert Schumann intended as a short piece 
for piano and orchestra. The other two movements were 
added in 1845 when the composer was in Dresden, and 
the concerto was performed for the first time at the 
Leipzig Gewandhaus in January 1846. It achieved rapid 
popularity and Clara Schumann played it consistently. 
Famous as a pianist, she also had a great reputation as a 
teacher, and one of her most distinguished pupils was 
Fanny Davies. There is therefore in this recording a 
direct authenticity that subsists in no other recorded 
version, and it is perhaps the historical association that 
gives these Columbia records such interest. 

Schumann’s thoughts were always pianistic. Even the 
symphonies and recently unearthed violin concerto are 
conceived with the eyes of a pianist. In the piano concerto 
the thoughts and means of expression are ideal, their very 
continuity giving throughout an air of spontaneous 
inspiration. Nothing is hurried or questionable; all can 
be accepted unconditionally with its smooth, polished 
progress. Even the cadenza (most trying of all musical 
traditions) in the first movement is an interesting piece 
of sound musicianship. . 

The slow movement (Intermezzo) is a quiet and 
delightfully intimate dialogue between soloist and orch- 
estra; the Jast movement a lively match between them 
for possession of the themes. In it also is one of the 
relatively few examples of classical syncopation which, 
in its context, can be wholly charming. There is a direct- 
mess of approach in Miss Davies’s interpretation that 
speaks eloquently of thorough knowledge of the work 
and of the period to which it belongs, as well as under- 
lying assurance of her capabilities. This recording was 
made when the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra was still 
some years from being rejuvenated into the brilliant 
organization we now know of as the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and its share of the work is far from being 
inspired, however carefully its distinguished conductor, 
M. Ansermet, prepared it. The recording is hardly 
modern as some of the latest discs go, but in spite of these 
drawbacks the great performance by Fanny Davies with 
its happy sense of complete rightness, entitles it to pre- 
servation as something we are not likely to experience 
again. As it is, we owe it to the gramophone that we can 
hear her still though she passed on some four years ago. 


